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Should stalk this way, 
I’ve had this day. 
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This day of joyous life, of friends, 
Of sunny skies, of reddening trees 
Bursting in bud; of droning bees; 
This day! and if tomorrow ends 
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It all, dear Lord, 
Thanks for today! 
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Courtesy of the New York Times. 
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Amy Lowell Speaks 


Not as of Yesterday But for Today and Tomorrow in a Strange 
and Amazing Quarter of an Hour 


ETHEL ARMES 


HE HIGH WIND and the un- 
wieldy galloping of six or seven 
great sheep dogs over the acres 
surrounding Sevenels churned up the 
fallen leaves. Burnt umber, yellow and 
scarlet-—they were swirled under the big 
trees that Amy Lowell loved and sent 
splashing into the shadowy spaces of her 
lands. The dogs—huge, gray, shaggy 
easts,—were “like the sheep you see in 
nightmares”, so Basil King had said that 
very morning when I chanced to ask him 
about Miss Lowell’s pets. 
| had come a few minutes before the 
time appointed for the interview. Miss 
Lowell’s directions to reach Sevenels 
were specific: “I have received your 
letter of October 19th asking for an 
interview for the SUNDAY HERALD,” she 
wrote, October 21st, 1916. “I shall be 
very glad to give this interview although 
| have been interviewed so much that 
Still, 
the recent publication of my new book, 
‘Men, Women and Ghosts,’ may enable 
us to find something. There is only one 
condition that I wish to make, and that 


there seems very little left to say. 


is that I may see the proof a sufficient 
time ahead of publication to make what 
changes in it may seem to me desirable. 
This is the only condition upon which I 
ever grant interviews and I feel quite 
I do 
not think that you need bring a photog- 


sure that you will not object to it. 


rapher with you, as I have some excellent 
photographs of myself which were taken 
in Chicago last year, and one of which | 


shall he very glad to give you. 


Copyright 1928, by Ethel Armes. 


“I will see you next Saturday, Octo- 
ber 28th at half past four o’clock if you 
will come at that time. The way to get 
here if you come from town is to take a 
Blue Chestnut Hill Avenue car in the 
Subway and go to the corner of Chest- 
nut Hill Avenue. There you get out and 
you will see three roads ahead of you, 
up the middle one of which your car 
will be departing. Take the left hand 
road and go up it to the third avenue on 
your left. You will see two large stone 
gate posts and a sign: ‘Motors be careful 
not to run over the dogs,’ therefore you 
cannot miss it. At a quarter past four 
I will have a man at the gate to meet you 
and convoy you through my dogs. If 
on your reaching the gate the man is not 
there, it will mean that you are a little 
early, and if you will wait a minute or 
two he will come; although I will give 
him orders to be ahead of time, so that 
you may not wait, if possible.” 

Having come at four o’clock I stood in 
the falling leaves outside the stone gate 
posts of the well known Brookline estate, 
looking at every detail of the place and 
at the beautiful, savage dogs. The sky 
was clear and blue that day high, high, 
above the fast flying clouds—cumulus, 
white—flying low, almost 
touching the golden tops of the trees. 
All of Brookline, under that clear bell- 
like blue, in the fall of cloud and the rain 
of golden leaves seemed like an en- 
chanted garden with Sevenels the heart 
of it. The brisk winds shot the colors, 
burnt umber, yellow and scarlet, from 


gleaming 
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the earth back upon the old brown stone 
mansion, a large, block-like Georgian 

with 
portico 


and 
brooded — a 
shadow shape among the trees at the far 
curve of the driveway. A white statue 
of Flora stood above the paneled en- 


mansard_ roof 


which 


mansion 
columned 


trance door like a figure of the Blessed 
Virgin in some dim cathedral shrine. 

A few four Miss 
Lowell’s man came to convoy me through 
her dogs, as she put it. 


minutes after 


“T’ve been watching your dogs,” | said 
to him, “I’ve never seen any like them.” 

The man looked pleased: “Yes, Miss, 
it’s a rare breed,” he said, “they don’t 
have ’em in this country and they’ve 
mostly died out in the old country. Hard 
to tell em apart? 
surprised, if you knew them, how differ- 
ent they all are from each other. They 
might look alike to strangers but each 
one of ’em has different ways, different 
barks, different manners—is different in 


No, Miss—you’d be 


every way! Miss Lowell certainly thinks 
We all 
Their names, Miss? Well—there’s 
Jack and Tony and John and Rosine— 
there’s Mary and Lydia—there’s Colum- 
bine, she’s named for some name in 


the world and all of these dogs. 
do. 


poetry. O, yes, Miss, I should say they 
are fond of Miss Lowell. 

“It don’t matter who is up to the 
house, every night after supper the dogs 
has their supper in the library with Miss 
Lowell and the guests. Each one of ’em 
has a special bowl set in a special place 
and they always know their own places 
and their own bowls. 
a mistake. 


They never make 
They love Miss Lowell but 


they never take to strangers. How 
many acres around here, Miss? There’s 


going on to twelve acres in this estate.” 
“The whole place is so well-ordered, 
so well kept,” I said. “The very colors 


of the leaves are deeper and richer than 


in many of these other places in Brook- 
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line. Even though it is almost Novem 
ber there doesn’t seem to be a broken or 
ill tree or branch or bush—everything 
seems to have such good care.” | 

“It has, Miss!” the gardener man’s 
face flushed with pride, “we see to that! 
Miss Lowell likes every tree and shrub 
on the place and every bush and flower. 
She knows each one of ’em. She knows 
Yes, Miss, she 
was born and brought up here. The 
place is named Sevenels after the seven 
Lowells; her father, her mother, her two 
brothers, her sister and herself. She 
was the youngest in the family. This 
has always been her home.” 

Upon reaching the house I was shown 
through a spacious entrance hall, richly 
paneled, into the formal drawing room 
whose long French windows looked out 


a lot about gardening. 


into the green-hedged pathways of the 
garden. The outside of the house had 
given no hint of the immense size of the 
rooms, their lofty ceilings or majestic 
proportions. Over the floors, polishe! 
like glass, were strewn oriental rugs- 
more autumn leaves, burnt umber, yellow 
and scarlet. There was carved furni- 
ture, a few rare paintings, and many 
vases and jars full of fresh flowers. | 
could see across the entrance hall into 
the library....might be mead _ hall of 
Valhalla for the way it swept off into 
unknown And 
books in its paneled walls from floor to 


spaces. books, books, 
ceiling, and crystal chandeliers drooping 
down like icicles and a wide open fire- 
place where slender birch logs burned. 
What a sense of ease, relaxation, com- 
fort and luxury there was about the 
place. And more than that: harmony, 
beauty, order, 


contentment —a_ place 


} 


where everyone and everything seemed 
friends. ...the mistress, the servant-man, 
the dogs, the very trees, the books, the 
furniture, the flowers, 
friends! 


everything 
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That our visit was going to be a happy 
one now seemed sure. And I had not 
been in the least sure for I knew of Miss 
Lowell’s harsh, often brutal attitude 
towards many a poet living and dead 
“not in her set.” I had not the slightest 
acquaintance with vers libre, Imagism or 
the Imagists. And no desire to further 
experience the rich-estate person,—the 
mistress and servant, villein and serf 
combination. I wanted to meet Amy 
Lowell the woman, to write about her, 
her home, her dogs, her books, her 
travels, herself. And now I felt as if I 
could, differently than I had thought. 
Already it seemed to me, I knew her in- 
timately and pleasantly. 

The moments passed. Not a footstep. 
Not a sound. A clock somewhere struck 
five, then 5:15,—5 :30. 

| began to feel less comfortable. For 
a space writer, a free lance—as I was 
during those three years in New Eng- 
land after leaving Alabama—every lost 
hour, meant lost dollars and cents 
and bred frazzled nerves and ruffled 
temper. 

Another half hour of waiting. This 
was too much. I began to pace up and 
down. A slight faintness came over me 
and I remembered that I hadn’t stopped 
for a noon sandwich. Having come in 
quite early that morning from Ames- 
bury, from my Inn by the Captain’s 
Well, I'd hurried to Cambridge for an 
eleven o'clock interview with Basil King, 
to a 1:30 interview with Samuel 
Crothers and then the roundabout way 
from Cambridge to Brookline and Seve- 
nels. With a full calendar for days, 
even weeks, ahead, and a lean purse for 
railroad and carfare—and lunches away 
from my Quaker Inn—there would be 
neither time nor money for another visit 
to Sevenels. 

Shortly after the clock struck 6:30 
Miss Lowell walked briskly into the 


drawing room as if nothing at all had 
happened : 

“I’m unconscionably late,’ she said 
brusquely as if that’s quite all right you 
know if you don’t like it, lump it—‘“let 
us go into the library.” 

Like a wraith I followed her into the 
stately room I’d been weaving fancies 
about and saw all those fancies drop 
straight into the fire and horrid leering 
things come in their places under the 
logs. 

A Tudor woman here—Henry VIII 
himself in woman’s guise. And how 
ugly she was! She wallowed. I hadn't 
been prepared for the ugliness of her 
body. The shock of it! Short, fat, 
shapeless, stocky. A tub. A_ barrel. 
Her brown hair brushed in a squat pom- 
padour off her forehead was scrunched 
in a top-knot at the most unbecoming 
angle to her face, a fattish, flabby face 
with fishy eyes. No neck at all. Yet 
she was holding her head as high as if 
she had a swan’s neck and looking at me 
as if I were the door mat under her feet: 


‘Hail to Massachusetts! Land of the 
sacred cod! 
Where Cabots speak only to Lowells 
And Lowells speaks only to God!” 


However could this woman have writ- 
ten “Patterns!” However could she 
have written: 


“My words are little jars for you to take 
and put upon a shelf, 

Their shapes are quaint and beautiful, 

And they have many pleasant colors 
and lustres. 

The scent from them fills the room with 
sweetness of flowers and crushed 
grasses.” 


However could she have written: 


“Upon the wings 
Of shimmering moonbeams 
I pack my poet’s dreams 
For you.” 
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I heard automatically what she was 
saying. She was talking, talking.... 
What she said registered automai- 
ically : 

“T have been asked to give lectures in 
the interest of the new poetry from so 
many places and it is most gratifying. 
Not only am I asked to give public talks 
in Boston but also in New York, 
Chicago, St. Louis and Philadelphia. 
I’verywhere people seem to be aroused. 
People are beginning to have an immense 
interest, an unusual interest in the 
modern poets. You should see my cor- 
respondence. It is enormous, simply 
enormous. Inquiries, requests for ex- 
planations, information, elucidations 
come to me from everywhere. In my 
forthcoming book which I am calling 
‘Some Tendencies in Modern Poetry’ | 
have selected the poets whose work I 
have been considering in my various 
lectures this year. They are: Edgar 
Lee Masters, Robert Frost, Edwin 
Arlington Robinson, Carl Sandburg, H. 
D. and John Gould Fletcher. We, the 
Imagists, are being taken seriously at 
last. The tune is now changing—” 

At this point Miss Lowell rose 
abruptly from her chair and walked out 
in the hall to speak to someone, some 
guest about to leave. Her move gave 
me time to get my breath for my hands 
were almost to my ears and it was with 
difficulty I had kept from saying, “Stop 
at once, Woman. Don’t speak another 
word. You ruin everything.” 

Yet with what gusto she talked with 
the man in the hall, evidently. some old 
and cherished friend. The two slapped 
each other, figuratively, on back and 
chest and thigh, bellowed with laughter 
like two Falstaffs talking. With him she 
was a human being, decent, jolly, re- 
freshing. When finally she returned to 
the library she fairly glared at me, pre- 
cisely as if she were saying, “Now let us 


say what is necessary to say then you 
get the hell out of here.” 

She began to talk .... like riveting 
steel: “As I was saying, we, the Imag- 
ists are at last being taken seriously. 
The world sees we are in earnest. We 
have stood ridicule, satire, irony, — 
knocks—, month in and month out. But 
the tune is indeed changing. And it has 
taken fight to change it. The American 
people are now interested in poetry, 
aroused, awakened to the art as never 
before. It is found that there is room 
for us! And why not? A new form of 
poetry is as ‘legitimate, as necessary to 
the growth of civilization as new forms 
of business are, as new adaptations and 
new tendencies are in other arts. Did 
everything worth while in painting and 
literature come to a stop a couple of 
generations ago? To presume that it 
did has been the mistaken attitude of 
too many schools and colleges and far 
too many people all these years, don’t 
you think so? You will see in my 
latest book, ‘Men, Women and Ghosts’ 
that I have made the discovery of poly- 
phonic prose. 

“Polyphonic prose?” 

‘““Yes—polyphonic prose! Polyphonic 
prose! That is the hardest kind of 
poetry to write. It is fiendish. And so 
absolutely new that few poets have 
attempted it as yet. It is as I just 
mentioned to you, my particular dis- 
covery.” 





I was looking into the fire, looking at 
the ugly shapes and faces in the fire. 
The memory of an old, old fairy tale 
smote me. I did not even know that it 
was in my memory until Miss Lowell 
conjured it forth. It was the tale of @ 
didactic woman, an ogre princess with a 
mind like sharp shears who made all the 
people who came to see her guess her 


riddles and if they could not guess them 
she had them hanged. So her garden 
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was full of bones. And all around and 
around her were her fierce dogs... .like 
the sheep you see in nightmares.... 
Basil King’s passing remark took funny 
hold of me. 

“Basil King lives quite near you dur- 
ing the summer—in New Hampshire, 
he? I suppose you know his 
books quite well. I have just been read- 


doesn't 


ing his—”’ 
“What! 
Mr. King? 


Beg pardon? Why mention 
[ have met Mr. King once 
or twice over the dinner table. He is a 
very delightful gentleman to talk to, but 
I never read his books. 
anyone’s novels.” 
“Iexcepting of course Miss Cather’s 
novels’—I hurriedly apologized for her, 
“at least you would surely read whatever 
Willa Cather writes. 


I never read 


No man or woman 
in America can even approach—”’ 

“Is that so! I don’t read novels I tell 
you. Miss Cather was here not long 
since looking over some of the books in 
my library. I have some very rare and 
important volumes and she was much 
interested I believe. But I am not inter- 
ested in any books that she might write. 
Why should I be? Why mention Miss 
Cather ?” 

The lady tapped her foot on the foot- 
She picked up a cigar, started to 
light it, then flung it down. 


stool, 
The clock 
struck a quarter past seven. 

“Really,” said Miss Lowell, “I must 
dine!’ 

x * 

Kicked out! 

Late that night I was still trying to 
think it over. 

Kicked out! 


When one is a reporter working for 


some years on large metropolitan dailies 
he suffers an occasional snub as a matter 
of course, a purely impersonal gesture 
(directed at the profession rather than the 


individual. We had usually considered 
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it more or less amusing, absurd... .all 
in the day’s work. But here was a 
direct personal insult! Kicked 
And what could I do about it! 

What could I do about it? 

Old Stoddard’s words flashed across 
my mind—old Charles Warren Stoddard 
whom I had known when I was a young 
girl in Washington, D. C., just beginning 
my professional life: 

‘Whenever you get downright’ angry 
or upset over any person or anything, 
Write it 
Put it in a 


out ! 


my child, never waste it! 
down! Write it down! 
book.” 

Just remembering it all made me laugh 
out loud. It was just like old Stoddard 
who used to get so flaring furious him- 
self, if, for example, Maurice Francis 
Eagan ever came within a mile of him, 
that he almost went into apoplexy: “I 
will not sit in the same room with th: 
man! I will not remain in a theatre 
he enters! Why? Why? Do not ask me 

I cannot tell you why, but I will 
breathe the same air even in 
Yet he had never put any of 


why. 
not 
a church!” 
it in a book! 

Just remembering his absurdities 
somehow helped me to a solution, a 
decision: I would the Amy 
Lowell story, yes—but I would not write 
it for publication. I would write it for 
Miss Lowell herself. I would show her 
to herself exactly as she had shown 
herself to me—the hounds the vastly 
rich could sometimes be! I would put 
in the manuscript every ugly sensation 
and impression her manner, her words 
and her behavior had made me experi- 
ence,—the ogre princess with a mind like 
sharp shears and her garden full of 
bones—let her see the Tudor dog she 
was. 

With what zest I attacked my machine 
and in eleven pages 
With what satisfac- 


write 


next morning 


thrashed the lady. 
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tion I arranged the sub-heads as if the 


story were for immediate publication, 
to Miss 


“for her suggestions and correc- 


and mailed the carbon 


Lowell, 


copy 


tions according to our agreement.” 
After all, while a salaried position had 
its economic advantages there was 
nothing like being a free lance for your 
soul’s 


case may be. 


sake—or your temper’s—as_ the 
Not to absolutely have to 
fill a given assignment on the dot but to 


yourself command your field and the 
tourneys thereon! 

Immensely gratifying! 

Accordingly I substituted another 


story, the Crothers story I think, for the 
date tentatively scheduled by the Sunday 
I took the 
original of the Lowell story to one who 


editor for the Lowell story. 


knew Miss Lowell well—Josephine Pres- 
ton Lionel S. Marks. 
When | had first considered interviewing 
Miss Lowell I had written my friend 
Mrs. Marks for a letter 
and had gotten the following reply: 
“Now as to your (very natural) re 
quest; and I do hope I shall not seem 
ever-inscrutable and ungracious. My 


Peabody—Mrs. 


of introduction 


dear girl, this is a psychic moment in 
literary and personal history, when I 


may not send you a note of introduction 
to the lady in question. Because—and 
this is a very deep, candid confidence, 
| am trying to detach with a perfectly 
dignified, wordless but necessary detach- 
ment,—a very trying and much over- 
worked and completely hollow appear- 
ance of deep intimacy which said lady 
insists upon, once in % and which 
has served various purposes not to my 
liking at any time. 








“In fact it has assisted her to dex out 
various temporary injuries to the ideals 
of creative art I most live for and many 
of the people who most need to be cher- 
ished. | simply must not do anything 
but keep a tranquil distance; and | 
simply cannot assist any further adver- 
tisement of a style that has taken upon 
itself to disparage Dante, to patronize 
Greeks on 


Ar*stophanes, and to clap the 
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the shoulder! She still uses some words 
of praise I wrote (of an earlier book) 
to advertise with, after doing everything 
that prefaces and essays can do (among 
those who don’t read for themselves) — 
to pour contempt on poets w ho concern 
themselves with the things of the spirit. 

‘So I may say this. 

“But on the other hand the lack of a 
letter from me need mean nothing to 
your enterprise. 

“She will willingly and gladly see you. 
No fear of any such treatment from any 
of those magnificent English sheep dog- 
gies!’ They alone are well worth a pil- 
grimage. 

“You will hear more than ever you 
can relate about the intents and purposes, 
achievements, discoveries and inventions 
of the group. So go and fear nothing. 
Write and declare your purpose. It is 
sure to be hospitably received. 

“For me, after the more and more I’ve 
had to read and see and hear (via tele- 
phone and face to face) these two years, 
it is a matter of principle that must for- 
bid me to help along consciously, any 
further slaughter of the Innocents. 

“You will be patient, won’t you, with 
this piece of partial information? There 
is much intrigue and very wearisome, in 
it all.... 

Hastily and (would be helpfully) 

JosEPHINE PEABopy M 
18 October. 
“PERSONAL PRIVATE DANGEROUS” 


192 Brattle Street, Cambridge. 

I showed Mrs. Marks the Amy Lowell 
story in strictest confidence: “You have 
known Miss Lowell for twenty 
and I have 
minutes. Will you tell me whether 
analysis is false or true?” 


years 
twenty 
this 


known her for 


Mrs. Marks read the manuscript: “It 
is true,” she said, “strangely 
curiously true of a certain side of her. 
Amy Lowell is Henry VIII and Eliza- 
beth too for that matter. 
her no quarter.” 


and 


Sut you give 


“She deserves none.” 
“T hope you will not let her see this. 
She is in a position to do really serious 
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injury to people if she elects to do it. I 
know of more than one instance. She 
would not hesitate to take away your 
bread and butter if she could. I hope 
for your own sake, you will be careful. 
Io not send her the article. Do not ever 
let her see it.” 

| explained why the story had already 
gone. I knew that at least one outcome 


first sensations, impressions that came 
of themselves, with which I had nothing 
whatsoever to do—lI trusted them in all 
my contacts with people as a mariner 
does his compass. 

They could not be discounted. The 
riddle was too intricate. I gave it up. 
Of course my analysis was not the com- 
plete truth. It wouldn’t very much 
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would be that never again in all her life, 
would Amy Lowell treat another news- 
paper reporter as she had treated me. 
That, at any rate, a clear gain. 

That night I had, curiously, a recur- 
rence of my first sensations on entering 
Sevenels, the subtile, indefinable feeling 


of friendship at the heart of the place; 


the vivid, definite consciousness of some- 
thing inherently kind, gentle, good—that 


feeling of the gardener man, the dogs, 
the plants, the trees, the things inside the 
house and outside the house. Those 


matter if I never wrote about the woman 
at all. I tore up the manuscript. 

At noon the following day one of the 
Quaker ladies in my Inn by the Captain's 
Well, called me to the telephone. Miss 
Lowell was on the wire. In a voice, 
choking, sputtering, hoarse with rage, 
she said: “This is the most outrageous 
article I have ever read in my life. It is 
false and malicious. It is venomous. 
It is absurdly ignorant and flagrantly 
stupid. I will not permit it to be pub- 
lished.” 
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“Miss Lowell, it is not your province 
to permit or not to permit. That is the 
editor’s province. He and I are the 
ones to say whether or not that article 
will appear and how it will appear.” 

“IT will telephone the HeEratp editor 
immediately. Not for one instant will 
I allow such an article to be printed 
about me. If you will not agree to stop 
its publication then I will. This is be- 
yond all endurance. I granted you an 
interview on one condition and one con- 
dition alone.” 

“That was understood perfectly, Miss 
Lowell, and that condition has been 
observed. It is being observed.” 

“It is not! You do not agree to with- 
draw this article. But I will stop it. I 
will buy it from you!” 

“It cannot be bought, Miss Lowell, by 
you or anyone for you. The carbon 
copy was sent you to read over and to 
make whatever suggestions and correc- 
tions you wish according to our agree- 
ment. You can return the corrected copy 
to me. Whether or not I agree to take 
your suggestions and corrections is my 
own affair. That story you have is an 
exact record of your words, your manner 
and your behavior during our interview, 
of the impressions and the feeling you 
gave me, just exactly how you appeared 
to me, exactly how you made me feel.” 


“Lies! Alllies! I will talk no longer 
with you. I will call up the HERALD at 
once.” 


And the lady did call up the HERAvp. 
A mystified Sunday editor telephoned 
me later in the day: “What is all the 
fuss about?” The incident was then 
wiped off the slate and I went on with 
the rest of my schedule of interviews 
with the New England writers: Harriet 
Prescott Spofford, Abbie Farwell Brown, 
Josephine Peabody, William Lindsay, 
Winston Churchill, William Dana 
Orcutt, Caroline Ticknor, Dallas Lore 
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Sharp, Eugenia Brooks Frothingham— 


Ah! Miss Frothingham! 

Here was another “royal family 
writer” living in a palace....on the 
water side of Beacon street. But an 


altogether regular person she! 

Slight, eager, sensitive—mist-like—as 
if caught in the spray of strange seas. 
A sea captain’s daughter, a century ago 
who traveled on her father’s clipper ship 
to Mediterranean ports, and dared by the 
hundred, mad, outlandish adventures! 
And Latin sympathy and Latin grace 
and manner becoming such a part of her 
she could not help but bring them 
home. 

We sat in her beautiful and spacious 
work room visiting a long while in the 
Rome of “Her Roman Lover,” the one 
book of hers I especially liked at that 
time, and then, drifting slowly, returned 
to the Back Bay, “where I revert to 
type,” she said with wicked emphasis. 
Then, unexpectedly she jumped into my 
shoes: “I should imagine you’d have a 
quite dramatic time meeting so many 
sorts of people everyday in your news- 
paper work, confronting so many points 
of view, adding them all up, dividing, 
subtracting ....multiplying.:..?” She 
is a subtile person! 

That the “multiplying” did get con- 
fusing sometimes, I admitted; that while 
much of the arithmetic was interesting, 
one was often drawn into a labyrinth, 
lost the path and sought for a thread to 
lead out: ‘““For example, when I went to 
interview Miss Lowell, an inexplicable 
situation developed. I am still in the 
maze of it and I doubt if I will ever get 
out.” 

“You interviewed Amy Lowell? What 
happened ?” 

“IT have told all of it to just one 
person.” 

“Won't you 





can’t you—tell me?” 


“T hadn’t expected to, but of course it 
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doesn’t matter, if you’re really inter- 
ested.” 

“IT am interested.” 

I told her every detail, from my two 
hours’ wait for the lady to “Really! I 
must dine!” from the writing of the 
story, vent for my wrath and mortifica- 
tion to the lady’s telephone explosion, 
her savage threats and further insult, “I 
will buy it from you.” 

“And the story—where is the story 
now ?” 

“Miss Lowell has the only copy.... 
extant....unless in her rage she has 
burned it up. If it were England now, 
England of yesterday, and she had her 
way I would be in the Tower awaiting 
execution. No, I would already be be- 
headed.” 

“In spite of everything you have kept 
faith with her!” 

“Yes, and no. It is not exactly as it 
not care about her nor 
about anything that she may think or say 
or do. The matter is solely between me 
and myself. She isn’t in it. None of it 
is for her sake; it is my own affair.” 

“Yes, I understand. 
how it 


seems. I do 


I can see exactly 
Amy could do that. 
Under certain provocations she would 
do it. It’s quite too bad. But, you 
know, there is another side to Amy 
Lowell—a side you would like. She is 
She 


all was. 


sincere, absolutely so, you know. 
has a high sense of honor and personal 


integrity. She is full of delightful 
humor and real kindliness, thoroughly a 
good fellow, you know. And she has 
such a superb intellectual equipment and 
admirable energy, with much illness to 
struggle against. I have known her all 
my life. We went to the same school. 
We were in the same sewing circle. We 
came out together. We have many of 
the same friends. I know her fairly 
well you see and I am very fond of her. 
I hope you will not let the matter rest as 
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it is but that you will go to see her 
again. I’m sure if Amy understood it 
would all be different. Will you not see 
her again? Take my word for it, there 
is that other side. Your idea of her is 
neither just nor complete. It is not the 
whole truth. Will you not promise me 
to see her?” 

As we parted Miss Frothingham said 
again: “If you will just see her... . will 
you not?” 

“Yes, I will see her because you ask it 
and after all I have one special reason 
for myself.” 

It was April before the way was clear, 
more than six months after my first 
visit. I telephoned Sevenels. Miss 
Lowell said: “I will be very glad to see 
you. Thank you for calling.” We 
made the appointment for 2:30 the fol- 
lowing afternoon. 

Again I saw the gardener man, and 
Jack and Tony and John and Rosine, 
Mary, Lydia and Columbine — she’s 
named for some name in poetry. Not of 
course that I could recognize one from 
the other. 

Sevenels, charming in October, was 
The whole 
air was fragrant and the long windows 
of the drawing room were open to the 
fragrance. Vases were full of spring 
flowers. Again I felt the sensation I 
had experienced at the beginning of my 


ten times more so in April. 


first visit, that sensitive feeling given by 
one home in a thousand. 

Before I had time to be seated Miss 
Lowell walked in with outstretched hand. 
I might have been, for the hearty wel- 
come she gave me, just such a Falstaff 
chap as I’d seen during my October 
visit: “I’m just about to have lunch, or 
rather, it is my breakfast. Won’t you 
join me?” 

“Thanks awfully but I’ve had lunch; 
I will come in while you have yours if 
you like, and we can talk.” 
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Through the dining room windows 
were more vistas into the April gardens 
.... lilacs soon coming to leaf and 
flower. 

“Miss Lowell, it is a curious thing,— 
even last fall there was a freshness and 
a good health in the very feeling of your 
place, your trees and plants and I am 
very glad to see them now in April.” 

“My father planted all the rare shrubs 
and flowers here and there are a great 
many. He loved gardening more than 
any thing. 

“Before he ever brought the family to 
Brookline they lived in Roxbury where 
my grandfather had the first greenhouse 
in America. He introduced the first 
orchids. My own father’s great hobby 
also, was gardening, and he experimented 
with all sorts and kinds of trees, flowers 
and plants for this place. He was a 
great lover of trees and flowers. I am 
too for that matter, but I don’t begin to 
have the knowledge of botany that he 
had. For instance I can’t tell what 
particular kind of soil will suit this or 
that flower or tree, or the season in 
which to plant—all the various technical 
details of gardening, while my father 
could. No, I haven’t his knowledge but 
I have appreciation—and a very good 
gardener. 

“Yes, my father bought this place 
shortly after the Civil war. It was then 
known as the old Heath place, but dur- 
ing the 18th century, when it was built, 
the place belonged to a Royalist family. 
During the Revolution these Tories fled 
to Canada so their place went by default 
and was eventually awarded to the 
Heath family from whose descendants 
my father purchased it. My two 
brothers and my sister were born in 
Roxbury but I was born here.” 

When Miss Lowell rose from the 
table we went to the library. Her good 
humor, her gay comradeship, the chang- 


ing lights over her face and in her eyes. 
strangely obliterated the ugly bulk of 
her body. This time one could not even be 
conscious of her body; it was no longer 
the obstacle, the monstrosity it had been. 

“Yes, I really had the life of an only 
child,” she replied to my questions, “for 
I was so much younger than the other 
children of the family. In fact they 
were all grown up and away when I was 
little. I had a very happy: childhood. 
Yes, of course I played and made believe 
fairies, although in our household, fairies 
not being scientific facts, were not 
countenanced except as myths, so I was 
never taught that they existed—I merely 
liked to fancy they did. There were 
several boys and girls who lived near us 
at that time who were my playmatés. We 
had great times. We played in the barn 
a great deal. Our toys were the simplest 
things. We were never told to be good. 
Really, when children are told to be 
good, taught to be examples, what prigs 
they become! A child must absorb—be 
trained unconsciously. 

“Yes, I had great fun. We often 
played Robin Hood—acted it out to the 
very letter, in every detail and with the 
zest and joy that children nowadays 
don’t seem to get. Such games as we 
used to have! Especially our May 
basket frolics when someone would leave 
a basket of flowers at the front door, ring 
the bell and run for dear life! It was 
the place of the one for whom the basket 
was left to run after the others and find 
them in the dark. 

“Practically my entire life was spent 
right here in this place where I was born. 
I went into Boston to a private school, 
the sort that began in the morning about 
ten o'clock and closed at one o’clock, and 
I never went to college. In those days 
girls didn’t go to college as they do now. 
College wasn’t to be thought of! So | 
can’t really Say that I was educated in 
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the sense that it is generally understood. 
My mother approved of the modern lan- 
guages more than the classic so I did not 
have Greek and Latin. I have read 
always of course and my mother was 
exceedingly particular about my _ books. 
I remember she would not allow me to 
read Miss Alcott’s ‘Little Women’ be- 
cause the English was not sufficiently 
pure. 

“We traveled, yes, as a matter of 
course, and stayed for months at a time 
in London, Paris, Rome. But always 
we returned to Boston—to Sevenels. | 
studied and worked incessantly before I 
ever published a line. Indeed I seived 
for art! Ten 
years of solid work and study before | 


an apprenticeship my 


published a line. The popular impres- 
sion that a poet is born not made, is only 
half true. A poet must learn his trade 
as carefully as a cabinet maker—with of 
course, the inspiration added. 

“The history and the technique of 
poetry must be comprehended ; one must 
have a schooling in the traditional forms. 
People have a way of saying, ‘Why any- 
one can write free verse’ whereas it can- 
not be done by anybody. It 
schooling ; it takes study; it takes a com- 
plete mastery of technique. 

“I owe an immense debt to the French 
—to the symbolist school. In France 
poetry is so living and vigorous a thins 
that literary experiments flourish there. 
Why should not the same condition exist 
here? 


takes 


There is certainly room for all of 
us. I cannot see why the conservative 
element among the poets has fought us 
so relentlessly. The temple of poetry is 
large. In London I met the interesting 
group of young Imagist poets, or rather 
the group who were to become Imagists. 
| had been writing poetry in accordance 
with my own inclinations and I made the 
discovery that what I had been writing 
was Imagist poetry—only the name had 
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not been tacked to it. Precisely the 
same thing happened to the others of our 
New descending 
through the air, ready to settle in what- 
ever minds were good soil. In just such 
a way the idea of evolution rooted itself 


in the minds of Wallace and Darwin.” 


group. ideas . were 


We spoke of her poem “Malmaison :” 
“When I read it, Miss Lowell, it seemed 
to me precisely as if you’d gone swim- 
ming in essences.” 

Well, I 
It took a great 
deal of work to make ‘Malmaison.’ I 
read at least sixty volumes of Napoleonic 
literature, memoirs, histories, 
phies, criticisms, everything that I could 


“Ah,—you like ‘Malmaison!’ 
like ‘Malmaison’ myself. 


biogra- 


find worth while that has been written 
about Napoleon and Josephine. Night 
after night, for I work at night you 
know — everything is so much quieter 
then—I read for many months until I 
could grasp every detail, every breath of 
those times, the place and the people.” 

We mentioned certain of her poems 
about New England in the new book 
“Men, Women and Ghosts.” 

“Have you read ‘Number Three on 
the Docket ?” 

The verse in question tells the story of 
a lonely woman in the New Hampshire 
hills, living with a silent, taciturn hus- 
bandon a farm miles away from another 


” she asked. 


habitation; it describes the oncoming 


hysteria caused by the savage loneliness 


which ‘in the end drives the woman to 
the murder of her husband. 

“To my surprise,” said Miss Lowell, 
“T heard that this poem of mine was 
read at a good roads convention in 
Philadelphia recently—as an argument in 
behalf of the good roads cause. Now I 
never write a poem with any cause in 
mind—any propaganda to put over. Do 
you suppose if I had good roads in mind 
or wanted people to install telephones in 
lonely farmhouses that I would have 
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written ‘Number Three on the Docket’ 
and that if I had it would have had the 
same effect that poem has? Oh,no! In 
that poem it was the horror of the thing 
that I desired to express—nothing more. 

“That was what I felt. If you have 
lived near the woods you will know what 
I mean,—how the forest can creep and 
creep up to you—strangle you before you 
know it. I have a country place in New 
Hampshire, and I have seen. You have 
to keep cutting trees and cutting them 
and even then they get ahead of you. 
So, in that poem I merely expressed a 
state of mind, a tragedy growing out of 
a state of mind caused by the utter 
loneliness. There are thousands of such 
cases—cases of horrible loneliness, not 
only through New England, but all over 
the country. One hears of them every 
day. Of course the remedies are good 
roads, telephones, postal service and all 
that sort of thing. But suppose I 
thought of doing propaganda work of 
that description, suppose I wrote any of 
my poems with any idea in my head 
beyond making a poem—do you think I 
could write poetry or that anyone could? 

“Here is an article I wrote, recently 
published in THE NortH AMERICAN RE- 
view, ‘A Consideration of Modern Poe- 
try’ —I want you to read it.” 

I looked over the copy of the magazine 
she gave me, read: “....form is, or 
should be, the fitting and unique garment 
of thought. But no student of poetry 
should ever forget that poetry is chiefly 
vision, its words merely serving to wing 
it forth to other minds. In essentials, 
poetry is what it has been throughout the 
ages: a yearning of man to reach up 
above himself to a beauty he dimly 
apprehends. The terms of this beauty 
change with the ages, but the beauty it- 
self is supreme and unchanging.” 

So....we talked on hour after hour. 
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The sun was setting, “It is hard to leave 
but I must be going.” 

“Not just yet. 
know—here it is.” 

“Yes, of course. I’d forgotten. But 
today, Miss Lowell, you are another 
person. It seems incredible.” 

“You yourself are like another person 
today. I like you very much. Ah! but 
you treated my friend Eugenia Frothing- 
ham very differently than you treated 
me!” 

“But did you not understand, Miss 
Lowell,—I liked Miss Frothingham. | 


Your manuscript you 


liked her the instant I met her. I could 
not bear you.” 
“Nor could I bear you. What you 


felt towards me is not a circumstance to 
what I felt towards you. But I wish 
right now to make this clear to you, Miss 
Armes. When you came—that day—I 
was ill. I had been ill all night. My 
doctor was here that entire afternoon. 
He did not go until a very short time 
before you left. I did not feel like see- 
ing anyone else. I was irritable. I was 
ill. I could not even smoke. I did not 
feel like talking but | made myself talk, 
and you know,—well—I just wish you 
could have seen yourself! Then a few 
days later when you sent me this copy of 
your article about me and flatly refused 
to make any corrections in it, I naturally 
concluded that you had already sent it 
to the paper, notwithstanding our agree- 
ment, and that you had no intention 
whatsoever of keeping your word to me 
and of observing the conditions under 
which I gave you the interview. And I 
will tell you this: in all my experience 
with newspaper men and women I have 
never yet met one who kept a promise 
with me. For what I thought of you in 


that respect, you have your colleagues to 
thank. Here is your manuscript.” 
She handed me the story... .intact. 
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“Are there any changes or corrections 
....you....would like to suggest.... 


Miss Lowell?” I looked at her with as 
solemn a face as I could musier. 

“Ha! Ha! Ha!” The room almost 
shook with her laughter, “Not one! Not 
one! I leave it entirely to you. It is in 
your hands. You....you didn’t, you 
really didn’t think all that about me, did 
you?” 

" “Yes, Miss Lowell,—I did. Absolutely 
ves. Then, but not now. When I 
saw Miss Frothingham I told her every- 
thing that had happened. 
had another side; that my idea of you 
was neither just nor true and she asked 
I also had another 


She said you 


me to see you again. 
reason.” 

“Eugenia’s a nice person. What was 
your other reason ?” 

“When you telephoned me in Ames- 
bury I was not entirely free to say every 
single thing I felt. The telephone is in 
the kitchen there and two Quaker ladies 
were right near me and for their sakes I 
could not tell you out loud to go to the 
devil. But that was what I meant to say 
and I have been a little troubled now and 
then for fear you did not get it.” 

“Oh! I got it! No mistake about 
that. I got it!’ Miss Lowell threw 
back her head and shouted with laugh- 
ter. She grasped my hand, slapped me, 
figuratively, on back and chest and thigh: 
“lm going to be in Bradford soon— 
giving a talk at the Academy there— 
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Will 


that’s quite near your Amesbury. 
you come? I'll mail you tickets.” 

We shook hands goodbye for the time 
being. We'd fought our fight like two 
fellows and shaken hands on it and the 
air was cleared. 

The next few days I passed through a 
slight illness. Much of the time I 
thought of Miss Lowell and then I wrote 
her how glad I felt over things between 
us and how much I liked her. She re- 
plied instantly. Here is her letter: 

“Your letter was very pleasant to re- 
ceive, and I am delighted to know that 
our interview gave you so much satis- 
faction, and I assure you that the feeling 
was mutual, as you must know from my 
desire to have you at my lecture at 
Bradford. I do not know how we man- 
aged to so completely misunderstand each 
other the first time, but I feel sure that 
it will never arise again. 

“T am so sorry to know that you have 
been ill. I can sympathize with you, for 
I have been ill more of my life than I 
have been well, but it is good to know 
that you are already better. The prin- 
cipal of Bradford Academy has changed 
my date from next Tuesday, to Wednes- 
day, May 2d. I hope that this change 
will not prevent you from being there, as 
it will be a sincere disappointment to me 
if I do not see you in the audience. 

Sincerely yours, 
Amy LoweELi 

Again, following the publication of the 
interview, Miss Lowell wrote me: 

“* * * a very good job. It was most 


interesting and sympathetic and I have 
heard kind things said of it from many 
people.” 






Are You Superstitious ¢ 


LILLIAN M. AINSWORTH 


HE PIG looked ruefully at the 
moon. It hung, a slim crescent, 
sink into the clouds 
hanging over the far western horizon. A 
beautiful sight! But not for the pig. 
He had watched that moon apprehen- 
sively during its waning phase, but, being 
a pig, he had not allowed his fears to 
affect his usual good appetite, and his 
fattening process had gone on apace. 

His zero hour was now imminent. He 
was sure of it. He had listened to the 
ominous sharpening of knives, and he 
knew that the scalding tub and kettles 
had been carefully inspected by his 
owner, who, he 


about to 


was convinced, was 
making all the ghastly arrangements at- 
tendant on butchering day in old New 
England. Even the old metal candle- 
sticks had been got out that were to be 
used as scrapers, in lieu of the genuine 
implement, to remove his bristles. 

Lizy Ann had seen to the purity of the 
pork barrel and had performed the usual 
cleansing rites. It had been emptied of its 
last season’s brine, meticulously washed 
and “‘scalt” and a new briny preparation 
was in readiness to preserve the flesh of 
the victim. Everything now awaited the 
course of the moon in the heavens. 

For, according to the superstition of 
the good old New England farmers 
whom I knew as a child, pork killed on 
the “old of the moon” shriveled away in 
cooking. The pig must be slaughtered 


while the orb was growing in visibility 
in order to have the meat firm. 
seemed to occur to those dear frugal 
souls that the quality of food consumed 
by the pig might contribute to the con- 
dition of his flesh. 

The moon has been viewed with sus- 


It never 


picion by the human family since the 
dawn of history and the fact that it in- 
fluences the ocean tides has been used 
aS an argument by many people who 
should know better to prove that it af- 
fects all human vicissitudes. Small won- 
der that the man in the moon laughs at 
the world! 

The melancholy aspect of a dog howl- 
ing disconsolately at the moon has ever 
struck terror to the superstitious. For 
the howl of a dog was supposed to be a 
sure omen of death. The moon, of 
course, was really to blame. 

The supposed influence of the moon 
upon crops has been accepted with un- 
questioned credulity by innumerable 
folks of former generations and may be 
still, for all I know. There seems to be 
plenty of peas and beans in the market, 
anyhow, whether or not the market gar- 
deners consult the almanac before plant- 
ing. According to old superstitions 
these legumes must be planted on the old 
of the moon or they will “run to vines” 
to the detriment of the crop. Every plant 
is supposed to have its peculiar idiosyn- 
crasy when it comes to its susceptibility 
to the moon’s influence and this was 
carefully considered. This was _ sup- 
posed to be particularly true of vines. 

Not only was lunar influence believed 
to affect the growth of plants. The 
moon’s phases were carefully watched 
with a view to their baneful or auspicious 
effects on human affairs. One must see 
the new moon, for the first time after its 
change, over the right shoulder in order 
to insure any degree of success during 
the month. Indeed, to view it directly 
over the left shoulder might presage the 
worst kind of fortune, 
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It wasn’t considered at all propitious 
to face the new moon upon its appear- 
ance in the heavens, and so somebody 
composed the following couplet : 


“Moon in the face, 
Open disgrace.” 


Probably the pleasant fancy of wishin: 
on the new moon still persists. Wheu 
one sees the crescent for the first time 
in its first quarter wish for something 
very much desired and the wish will be- 
come a reality. This is akin to the pretty 
old custom of wishing on the evening 
star and repeating : 


“Star light, star bright, 
First star I see tonight; 
I wish I could, I wish I might 
Have the wish I wish tonight.” 


The belief in a “wet moon” and a “dry 
moon” persists very generally. 


This is 
supposed to have originated with the 
American Indians, who are said to have 
believed firmly that “if the Indian finds 
he can hang his powder horn on the nev 
moon he takes it down and goes for a 
hunt. If he can’t he stays at home.” The 
theory is that if the crescent lies on its 
back with the points up like the lids of 
a dish it will hold water and insure dry 
weather for the remainder of its phase. 
lf it is so oblique that the water spills out 
of course it will rain freely. 

In the days when abundant tresses 
were considered a /a mode mothers 
clipped the ends of their little girls’ hair 
on the new of the moon to insure a lux- 
uriant growth, and by the same token 
When the patriarch wished for a fine 
growth of whiskers he followed the 
same method. It must have been ex- 
tremely stimulating and damaged the sale 
of hair tonics alarmingly. 

No superstitions are more persistent, 
more general or more unaccountable than 
those pertaining to mirrors. Many other- 
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wise sensible folk are terror-stricken if 
they view the shattered remnants of a 
broken looking-glass. Why in heaven's 
name a piece of glass treated to make it 
reflect objects should be considered so 
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much more susceptible to magic than that 
which is left transparent no one knows. 
It would be interesting if one could trace 
the origin of this fancy. It probably 
started in the days when everything not 
fully understood was looked upon with 
apprehension and the mirror was more 
or less of a mystery. 

There is no unanimity of belief con- 
cerning the influence of the looking-glass 
in human affairs, so far as I have been 
able to observe. It’s just a hoodoo, that’s 
all. One person will affirm that seven 
years of bad luck follow the calamity of 
a smashed mirror, while another will de- 
clare that it portends a death in the fam- 
ily within a year. Still another considers 
it an omen of illness. Coincidence has 
probably played its part in keeping alive 
these absurd legends. 

One family, the head of which had 
such an aversion to honest toil that the 
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members were always in hot water, had 
the misfortune to find its only decent 
mirror smashed in one of its frequent 
enforced migrations. The bad luck that 


reflection of his own dimpled face in 4 
mirror before the first anniversary of his 
birth it was supposed to be an unfailing 
sign that the child would not long sur- 
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AN UNFAILING SIGN OF COMPANY 


was the usual lot of this family continued 
not only for the proverbial seven years, 
but until something drastic occurred to 
change its course. 


If an infant were allowed to view the 


vive. The dangers of diphtheria or 
smallpox were hardly more to be dreaded 
than the disregarding of this time-hon- 
ored omen. Another act, fatal to the 
child, was to eut his finger nails, 
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There is always something to take the 
joy out of life, and good New England 
folk have oftentimes been anticipating 
the worst. Many a joyous child who has 
awakened in the morning with a merry 
song on his lips has been suddenly 
hushed by his mother with the admoni- 
tion “Sing before you eat, cry before you 
sleep,” or “Sing before breakfast and 
you'll cry before bed time.” 
~ Indeed upon children has been visited 
the dread of many ominous signs, por- 
tents and charms. For the youthful 
imagination is quick to seize upon the 
mysterious, and many of the subcon- 
scious fears of mature life may, fo 
doubt, be accounted for by the unhappy 
influence of the tales and warnings oi 
superstitious relatives and neighbors. 

Many of the “signs” we youngsters 
invoked were harmless enough and fur- 
nished pleasant excitement. One of the 
diversions of school days was counting 
white horses. There are many methods 
of conjuring by the token of the milky 
steed, but ours was in this wise: We 
girls would watch for these animals in 
every street and lane. After a girl had 
counted a hundred the first young man 
with whom she shook hands was to be 
her future husband. We were allowed 
to count the same horse as many times 
as he appeared, otherwise the task of 
seeing one hundred would have been 
hopelessly slow, even in a rural commun- 
ity when horses were exclusively em- 
ployed for traffic and farm work. And 
then, after the goal had been attained, 
the required number had been registered 
and the task completed, we were mighty 
cautious about the matter of hand shak- 
ing. By some pretext or other we in- 
veigled the boy friends of whom we were 
most fond into the rather formal and 
unaccustomed greeting. 

We got much pleasurable excitement 
when we went to school from carrying 


in our apron pockets the lucky bones of 
fish. This charm was supposed to bring 
good luck and preserve one from harm. 
This little shell-like bone with its notched 
edge is pearly white, is about three- 








A Sure Sicn or DeatH (TO THE Doc) 


fourths of an inch in length and narrow. 
It is found in the head of the codfish. 

Over the door of many a New Eng- 
land farmhouse one formerly saw a 
worn horseshoe nailed. It was always 
fastened with the points upward because 
this well-known emblem of good luck 
would be impotent, would even bring 
the adverse of a happy fortune, were it 
placed wrong end upward. 

The potent charm of the four-leafed 
clover lingers as a pretty fancy from the 
days when people really believed in its 
efficacy to ward off ill luck. How many 
happy hours have we searched for these 
harbingers in the cool, sweet grasses of 
June! 

Not all mysterious portents were so 
pleasant as the pretty four-leafed clover 
or the pearly lucky bone. Sometimes we 
children listened with dread to the tales 
of our elders. I vividly remember a 
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weird story told me as a child by dear 
old Lizy Ann, told in good faith and with 
all sincerity, unbelievable as this may 
seem. 

“T always get warnings before anyone 
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A Rappsit’s Foot 1s A PoTENT CHARM 


in the family dies,’ she said on this oc- 
casion. “The strangest one I ever re- 
ceived was just before my first husband 
died. I went down cellar to get a piece 
of salt pork. When I took the cover off 
the pork barrel I saw something black 
It proved to be a thick black 
scum over the brine and it looked exactly 
like crepe. The meat and brine under- 
neath it seemed all right. I knew the 
minute that I saw it that it was a warn- 


ing of death, and I was right. 


inside. 


In a few 
days my husband was taken sick and 
died.” I shivered in my shoes for days 
after hearing this gruesome recital. 
There were so many death signs that 
some of them were bound to occur before 
the demise of members of the families 
in which they were noted and thus give 
color to their veracity among the credu- 
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lous. In the days before electricity 
flooded the worid with light and house: 
were illuminated at night by candles or 
kerosene lamps it was supposed to por- 
tend death if one accidentally set three 
lights in a row on table or mantel. 

A frightened bird beating its fragile 
wings against a window pane, or, sti! 
worse, accidentally flying into the house 
through an open window or door, was 
supposed to warn of impending death. 
Some believe the hooting of an owl is 
an omen of death, and others are mor- 
tally afraid of disaster if a bat flies into 
the house. The eerie call of the whip- 
poor-will inspires fear in the hearts of 
many. 

One old wife told me that if she acci- 
dentally made her bed so that its shape 
resembled a coffin she invariably heard 
of a death soon afterward. Her silly 
fancy harked back to the days when the 
casement of the dead tapered at either 
end and when the mobile feather bed lent 
itself to many fantastic shapes, accord- 
ing to the housewifely skill of the one 
manipulating it. One must grant, how- 
ever, that it was not so easy to hear oi 
a death then as it is in the modern days 
of obituary columns in the daily press. 

Although superstition is undoubtedly 
passing among intelligent people there 
are still many who would hesitate or 
absolutely refuse to make the thirteenth 
at table or start any project on Friday, 
much less on Friday the thirteenth, for 
thirteen has long been considered a hoo- 
doo numeral and Friday an unlucky day. 
Others avoid passing under a ladder, and 
are careful not to open an umbrella in 
the house. The spilling of salt furnishes 
a cause for alarm with many people, and 
in the days when babies were rocked to 
sleep fear clutched at the heart of many 
a superstitious mother if some one in- 
advertently rocked the empty cradle ol 
her child. 
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In the dreary rural days before radio, 
rural mail delivery, the telephone and 
the corner grocery store one’s social life 
consisted of the visits of neighbors. <A 
visit was no social call, it was an all-day 
affair. The visitor arrived in the morn- 
ing, often unannounced, and brought her 
sewing or knitting. She stayed to dinner 
and often remained for supper. Occa- 
sionally the “men folk’ arrived in the 
evening and thus rounded out the day. 

Small wonder, then, that many signs 
and portents had to do with warning the 
housewife upon whom such a visitation 
was to be inflicted of the impending de- 
scent upon her household. The rooster 
was frequently her informant. For, if 
this sagacious fowl, attracted by the 
fragrant odor of viands cooking upon 
the kitchen stove, wandered away from 
his flock and stood upon the doorstep, 
crowing lustily, he was telling the house- 
hold in unmistakable sign language that 
company was to be expected. Why? 
Nobody knows. 

If the dish-cloth slipped from the 
housewife’s tired fingers and fell to the 
floor it was a sign of guests. Another 
sure omen was the accidental fall of a 
knife or fork. If the tines or the blade 
stuck in the floor with the handle point- 
ing obliquely one was to expect the guest 
to arrive from the point of the compass 
indicated by the direction in which the 
handle pointed. If one accidentally laic| 
the table for more people than were to 
partake of the meal it was a sign of ap- 
proaching visitors and if one inadver- 
tently took an extra helping of food of 
the same kind already upon his plate 
some one was expected to come to the 
house hungry. If a caller came in at one 
door and went out by another it was 
supposed to indicate that another guest 
was to be expected. 

Credulous people have ever looked 
to the animal kingdom for the source of 


much of the good and ill that is mys- 
teriously surrounding human lives, and 
from the days of witchcraft many a 
strange fancy has survived. The dread 
of black cats is by no means a myth. | 
heard a person who is far above the 
average in intelligence remark on the 
fact that a black cat had crossed the 
street in front of his automobile as he 
was starting upon a trip that resulted in 
a particularly disastrous accident a few 
months ago. That dusky feline regis- 
tered, as she stalked forth, although he 
might never have recalled her appearance 
had the accident not occurred. 

A rabbit’s foot has always been sup- 
posed to possess a potent charm, and 
toads, of course, are the familiars of 
witches and one of the ingredients of 
“witches’ broth.”’ In starting out to visit 
a friend, it was formerly believed, if one 
encountered a flock of geese the visitor 
was not to be a welcome guest. In that 
case one might as well turn back. 

The funniest conceits of all are those 
that have to do with illness, and many 
of these are by no means a thing of the 
past. Rings of brass, iron and other 
metal are frequently worn on the fingers 
of people suffering with rheumatism <s 
a panacea for this disease. Others carry. 
horse chestnuts in their pockets to im- 
munize their systems from its attacks. 

Many a fond mother ties a black siik 
cord around the neck of her offspring to 
guard it from croup or diphtheria. A 
red string about the neck is supposed to 
prevent rheumatism and nose bleed. 
Some people believe that an eel skin cir- 
cling the body will cure rheumatism. 
Who wouldn’t rather have the disease 
than submit to the cure? 

Many magic cures for warts are 
quite generally known, among them the 
unneighborly act of wishing these ex- 
crescences upon an acquaintance. The 
little bag of powdered sulphur has, for 
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generations, been worn to guard against 
contagious and infectious diseases, and 
during the epidemic of influenza in 1918 
the druggists in New Hampshire anil 
elsewhere were sold out of camphor gum 
to those who purchased it to place in 
little cloth bags to be tied at the neck to 
ward off the dread scourge. 

Tying a soiled stocking about the neck 
was supposed to cure a sore throat, but 
the hollow of the foot must be bound 
on over the point of infection to make it 
effective. Not so long ago even phy- 
sicians employed cobwebs and puff balls 
to stop the flow of blood from severed 
arteries, and occasionally their patients 
survived. Saffron tea was administered 
to new-born infants to bring out a rash 
known as red gum, termed “red goom”’ 
by old wives. 

Weather signs are more numerous 
than all others. Some are to be credited 
because based on scientific facts, but a 
great number are extremely absurd. The 
Candlemas conceits are revived annually 
and believed by many. The crowing 
rooster, when he isn’t cockadoodle-doo- 
ing on the doorstep for company, is 
talking about a change in the weather, 
especially if he stands on a fence when 
he crows. The chances are he is telling 
his wives what a smart fellow he is, but 
the housewife who hears him says he is 
calling for rain. 

After his death the poor pig, whose 
demise had been carefully calculated by 
the courses of the earth’s satellite, con- 
tributed his share to the weather prog- 
nostications of the farmer’s wife, who 
examined with much concern that part of 
his vitals known as the “melt.” If this 
organ was largest at its front end the 


winter was to be most severe in its early 
part. If it tapered at both ends the middle 
of the winter was to be most dreaded, 


and if it was largest at the rear one must 
expect a late and cold spring. 
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If the old cat, ordinarily sedate and 
dignified, so far forgot herself as to dis. 
play kittenish abandon and capered about 
the house with ill-becoming friskiness 
Mother would “The 
going to blow.” 


remark, wind is 

In the days of the family towel it was 
supposed to be a symbol of amity if two 
people employed the same towel at once. 


“Wash and wipe together, 
Live and love forever.” 


As an _ indication 


that the human 
family is ever expecting the worst while 
hoping for the best one may observe that 
by far the greater number of omens are 
supposed to portend evil. The happy 
auguries, those that give promise of good 
fortune, good health, happiness and suc- 
cess are far out-numbered by those that 
fill the heart of the superstitious with 
nameless dread. 

Blind and unreasoning superstitions 
that have made silly and craven cowards 
of millions and have given countless 
others who do not admit of a belief in 
signs an uneasy feeling of apprehension 
are not to be confused with that sixth 
sense, that occult faculty that many 
people doubtless possess that warns them 
of impending danger. That “coming 
events cast their shadows before” is one 
of the inexplicable facts in human ex- 
perience. That intangible psychic fac- 
ulty that is as real as radio is in no wise 
related to black cats, toads, broken mir- 
rors, red woolen yarn or crowing cocks. 

Life is hazardous at best. Its highway 
is intersected by many a blind path, and 
from its main road lead many mysterious 
byways. But in the depths of the cool 
woods grow sweet violets and the glad 
song of the bird is as real as the ominous 
whirring of bats’ wings. To those who 
credit ill omens there is a black cat at the 
intersection of every roadway; if theit 
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ears burn, some one is speaking evil of comes loose from its fastening and falls 
them: if they have occasion to return to to the floor, it betokens ill, and if one 
their homes after setting out on a mis- dreams of certain things, beware! 

sion, it presages evil. If the nose itches, Cheer up! Knock on wood! Why go 
‘t betokens a quarrel. If a picture be- through life with one’s fingers crossed ? 




















Sea Gulls 


FRANK EVERETT PALMER 


I did not heed the sea-gulls on the sea 
When last I saw them skimming here and there 
Cleaving with graceful wings the humid air; 
They seemed then very common things to me, 
Although I envied them,—they were so free 
And purely white, and never seemed to care 
Just where they went—if they went anywhere— 
And had such wonderful celerity. 


But there are sea-gulls on the river now, 
No different from the ones I knew before 
That used to dive and sail about the sky, 
And as I see them spread their wings, somehow 
They do not seem the same,—I like them more ;— 
And linger there for hours to see them fly. 
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Lhe Peterborough Library 


FREDERICK 


LD NEW ENGLAND towns 

with their memories, their historic 

lore, their quiet streets and brood- 
ing hills, are like some dear old people 
whom we know. They sit amid their 
fine and yellowed laces, conning old love 
letters, recalling events of the long ago, 
watching the passing show with eyes 
paradoxically looking both backward and 
forward. They are proud of their past, 
happy in the present, but are willing to 
vive way to the march of progress. 
the 
shadows of old Monadnock on the one 


Peterborough, nestling in grey 
side, and with Pack Monadnock and the 
blue Temple hills acting as sentinels on 


the other, is not only exceptionally rich 


in historic lore, it is world-famed as the 
home of player folk, artists, sculptors, 
composers, historians and many who are 
contributing to the spiritual and aesthetic 
side of earthly existence—the soul of 
things. 

In the historic annals of Peterborough 
is one outstanding claim that should in- 
terest the entire world of letters. In the 
eighteenth century it established its first 
library. This was incorporated in the 
town December 21, 1799, with 100 vol- 
umes, chosen with discrimination. In 
1830 this was sold and the books scat- 
tered. In 1833 the town meeting voted 
an appropriation for the purchase of 
books for a free town library. This, it is 
claimed, was the first free public library 
in the world. 

Delving in sources of history for data 
concerning the institution I came upon 
a pamphlet in the Manchester Public 
Library published in 1839, in Boston, 
containing an address delivered at the 
centennial celebration in Peterborough 


T. IRWIN 


October 24 of that year by Rev. John 
Hopkins Morison, D. D., whose remi- 
niscences of his boyhood in the old town 
make fascinating reading. He tells of 
the institution of the “Peterborough 
Social Library,” and recalls hissmemories 
of it back in 1811 when, he said, “it con- 
tained not 
umes.” 


far from one hundred vol- 
Said Dr. Morison: 

“So judicious a collection | have never 
There was hardly a book that did 
not deserve its place. 


seen. 
I well remember 
the astonishment with which, at the age 
of eleven, | first looked on what seemed 
to me such an immense collection of 
books; nor can | soon forget the uniform 
kindness with which my early reading 
was encouraged and in some measure 
directed by the librarian, Daniel Abbot. 

“In an intellectual point of view | 
look back on no period of my life with 
so much satisfaction as on the two years 
when, at the age of fourteen and fifteen, 
| lived: with Samuel Templeton, as hon- 
est a man as this or any other town has 
produced. During the hour which he 
always gave me at noon, and in the even- 
ing by firelight, I read the standard 
histories in our language, and made my- 
self acquainted with the important events 
in the ancient world. 

“When a volume was finished I would 
set out at dark, after a hard day’s work, 
walk three miles to the village, and, en- 
riched with a new treasure, would 
return almost unmindful of the woods 
and their near vicinity to the grave-yard 
and old meeting-house, which, especially 
on a windy autumnal night, standing 
there naked, black and lonely, was, as | 
knew full well, a fearful object enough 
to a child. 
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“The Peterborough Social Library be- 
came gradually neglected and was sold 
about 1830, when a new library on the 
same plan was got up, and contains now 
(1839) about three hundred volumes. 
The Union and Phoenix factories have 
each a library of about one hundred and 
fifty volumes. The Ministerial Library 
(an excellent institution) contains five 
hundred, and the public town library 
about nine hundred volumes; so that, be- 
sides private collections, there are now in 
town for the use of readers two thousand 
volumes.” 

Dr. Morison’s reminiscences fit in de- 
lightfully with the more prosaic history 
of events relating to libraries. Sixteen 
years after the Peterborough town meet- 
ing voted an appropriation for the pur- 
chase of books for a free town library, 
the state of New Hampshire passed, in 
1849, an ordinance authorizing towns to 
grant money to establish and maintain 
free public libraries. This was the first 
statute of its kind in the world. 

The library was located for several 
In 1854 the 
offices of librarian and postmaster were 
united in a little wooden building at 
Main and Grove streets where the town 
hall In 1863 the library 
was removed to a store in the Town Hall 
block and in 1891 the present site was 
chosen and the building erected. 

In the early days it was the custom to 
open the library Sunday noon that the 
church-goers might call for their books. 
This practice has never been discon: 
tinued. 


years after 1833 in a store. 


now stands. 


At town anniversaries Peterborough 
has been wont to pat itself on the back 
regarding its intellectual life and so once 
again, in 1889, when the one hundred 
and fiftieth anniversary was celebrated, 
we hear more about libraries. Nathaniel 
Holmes was the orator of the day, and 


in recapitulating the important dates in 
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the town’s history he overlooks the fact 
that the first public library was incor- 
porated in 1799. Like Dr. Morison he 
harks back to 1811 when, he says, some 
small libraries of limited use began to 
be collected, and in 1833 a public library 
was founded by the town, to be main 
tained out of the town treasury, and be 
open and free to all. 

Mr. Holmes went on to inform his 
hearers that “The library has received 
considerable additions from time to time 
from the private contributions of the 
citizens or from the liberal donation 
of sons of Peterborough. This library 
has the credit of having been the first of 
the kind to be established in all the 
United States. It numbers at present 
(1889) about five thousand volumes.” 

How naively he remarks, “And now, 
surely, there can no longer be excuse for 
ministers or people, if they do not keep 
up with the knowledge, science, literature 
and progress of the age.” 

It was at this one hundred and fiftieth 
anniversary that a letter on.“The Town 
Library” was read from Rev. A. M. Pen- 
dleton of Milford, N. H., who, though 
not a native, was for several years a 
citizen and deeply interested in Peter- 
borough. In this letter Mr. Pendleton 
told his townspeople : 

“The first hint of a free town library 
I have met with in my reading is found 
in a powerful and impassioned address 
of Luther to the municipal councils ot 
the German towns, exhorting them to 
establish everywhere Christian schools, 
both learned and elementary. ‘The 
strength of a town,’ he says, ‘does not 
consist in its towers and buildings, but in 
counting a great number of learned, seri- 
ous, well-educated citizens. Do not fancy 
Hebrew and Greek to be unnecessary. 
These languages are the sheath which 
covers the sword of the spirit. You 
must found libraries for learned books, 
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not only the fathers, but the pagan 
writers, the fine arts, law, history, medi- 
cine must be represented in such col- 
lections.’ ” 


Mr. Pendleton went on to say: 


“Luther’s words were living things, and 
forthwith the town councils of his dear 
Germans, as he called them, began to 
make notable collections of books for the 
free use of all their citizens. Their ex- 
ample spread to France and Italy, and, 
indeed into most of the leading nations 
of the continent. 
provision was made for their increase, 


But because no stated 


and because no one then thought of loan- 
ing them for home use, they gradually 
sank into neglect and disuse.” 

It is disclosed in this letter from Mr. 
Pendleton that the Peterborough Public 
antedated the Public 
Library by fifteen years, although by 


Library Boston 


many the Boston library is supposed to 


be the first such institution on this con- 
tinent, and also antedates the free li- 
braries in Great Britain. In this regarJ 
he declared : 

“Singularly enough, though general or 
the continent, public libraries did not 
cross the channel, and no instance of 
such a library was to be found in the 
british Isles, till, stimulated by the foun- 
dation of our own Boston Public Li- 
brary, the Libraries Act of Great Britain 
was passed in 1850. But the Pilgrim 
Fathers, in their long sojourn in Holland, 
had doubtless become familiar with them, 
and carried the germ of the public library 
along with the germ of the common 
school, the university and the town meet- 
ing in this country. 

“The books they carried across the 
seas they ordained in a public statute 
which seems almost pathetic now, and 
they should be preserved with religious 
care as if the fate of the infant common- 
wealth was bound up in them, and the 


curious visitor to that hallowed spot on 
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the wintry coast may still take in his 
hand with veritable volumes 
which were the solace and intellectual 
stimulant of the founders, or their imme- 
diate successors, of Plymouth colony.” 

Mr. Pendleton recalled that there was 
a shadowy library of like character in 
early Boston, which is several times 
alluded to in such records as survive, but 
which probably perished in the fires of 
1711 or 1747 that twice destroyed the 
town house and the public records. 

It would appear that the learned Mr. 


awe the 


Pendleton was not aware of the date, 
1799, when Peterborough’s first library 
was established. He speaks of early sub- 
scription or private libraries restricted to 
those who owned or paid for them and 
of which “Peterborough had successively 
two if not three at a very early period in 
its history.” 

“At last,” said he, “in 1833, Dr. Abiel 
Abbot, then the minister of the Unitarian 
church in Peterborough, a lover of books 
and the founder of two other libraries, 
conceived the idea and carried into 
execution the project of a library to be 
owned by the town, supported by annual 
town subscriptions, managed by a com- 
mittee of its appointment, and whose vol- 
umes should be accessible not only in the 
library room, but find their way into the 
humblest as well as the most conspicuous 
homes, to be the unfailing and perpetual 
joy of all such of its inhabitants as love 
the dear companionship of books.” 

And 
“Peterborough Town Library became 


now comes his proud boast: 
thus the first instance of its kind in the 
United States, preceding the Boston 
Public, which is often claimed as the 
first, by fifteen years. It also antedates 
all the public libraries of Great Britain 
and its dependencies by a still longer 
period, and is therefore the first library 
to realize the complete idea of a free 
town library among the hundred millions 
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or more who speak the English tongue 
on the planet.” 

Hlow pridefully he exclaims: “Peter- 
borough has no greater honor than this! 
It is her chiefest crown and glory—al- 
ways to be held with honorable pride and 
preserved with care as sacred as the Pil- 
grim statute enjoined.” 

To the 
Peterborough Public Library, a photo- 


building which houses the 
graph of which is reproduced in this 
issue of the Granite Montuty, a Co- 
lonial doorway and trellises were added 
in 1914. 

As | closed the yellow pages of the little 
old pamphlets which reveal the tender 
affection, the pride, the exultation of 
those earlier residents who loved their 
town and her institutions, | wondered if 
from some vantage point among the stars 
they look down upon the Peterborough 
of today. The Peterborough that is the 
haven of many a _ world-weary artist 
and poet. 
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Peterborough gave the first free pub 
lic library to the world. The MacDowell 
colony has given to the world Henry F, 


Gilbert’s “Prelude,” and many another 
worth while composition; it is in the 
pathways that lead through the cool, 
quiet groves that Padriac Colum, the 
irish poet, so often lost his way, en- 
tranced by the beauty that poets sense, 
and his fellow colonists would find him 
and set him on the right path; it is here 
that Abbie Farwell Brown wrote “Round 
Robin” and “The Green Trunk,” and it is 
here that many a book, poem, song, and 
classical composition has been evolved. 

And it is here that Mrs. MacDowell 
has labored to see her dreams come true 
and has established, with the aid that 
has been freely extended, the very best 
kind of a memorial for her immortal 
husband. As the years go by it becomes 
more and more the haven and the in- 
spiration of those who contribute to the 
art and culture of the world. 














Aboriginal Element in Whittiers W; ritings 


JASON ALMUS RUSSELL 


COLGATE 


HERE is something | fascinating 

in the appearance of the aborigine 

as revealed in the writings of the 

gentle Quaker Poet Whittier. Not only 
did he espouse the cause of all oppressed 
peoples, including the American Negro, 
but in his prose and poetry he gave many 
evidences of his sympathy with the real 
Indian even while many of his poems 
glorify the noble romantic savage who 
had long been famous in the fireside 
legends of the Merrimack River country. 
Whittier came from a New England 
family—in the fifth generation of that 
name in America—and, during his child- 
hood, lived close to the soil and to the 
hearth where history and tradition inter- 
mingled into one force which permeated 
his poetry. In the early days of Haver- 
hill, Massachusetts, in 1697, the Hannah 
Dustin captivity occurred,—only a year 
after the death of the poet’s first Ameri- 
Whittier. This 
emigrant was not a Quaker; neverthe- 


can ancestor, Thomas 
less, he was never troubled by the na- 
tives, although Indians in their war-paint 
sometimes passed up the County Brook, 
and “the evening firelight in the Whittier 
kitchen would reveal a savage face at the 
window.” 

Indeed, for the first forty years of his 
life in Massachusetts the aborigines were 
not troublesome; then the new settlers 
introduced a hostile spirit, employing un- 
just measures toward the savage, and the 
house of the ancestral Whittier became 
a place of refuge. Even though some of 
the inhabitants of this town were killed 
or carried away captive, he never bolted 
his doors and was left undisturbed. 

In his youth the poet’s father, John 
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Whittier, went through Northern New 
Ikengland and Canada with the purpose 
of carrying on a barter trade; and on one 
occasion he joined a party of horsemen, 
traveled with them through the wilder- 
ness to Lake Memphremagog, and there 
met a tribe of friendly Indians where no 
settlement had been made by the whites. 
On the day of his arrival all of the red- 
skins were intoxicated save one, who was 
With some 
native wit this brave told Whittier that 
although for the present he must look 


caring for his companions. 


after his companions, he would get drunk 
The older Whittier told his 
son of his adventures with the Indians: 


next time. 


and his mother, who was born in the 
Indian-haunted region of Somersworth, 
New Hampshire, gave her children the 
story of the inroads of the savages and 
the narrow escapes of her ancestors. 


“Our father rode again his ride 
On Memphremagog’s wooded side ; 
Sat down again to moose and samp 
In trapper’s hut and Indian camp; 
Lived o’er the old idyllic ease 
Beneath St. Francois’ hemlock trees; 
* * x ry 
“Our mother, while she turned her wheel 
Or run the new-knit stocking-heel, 
Told how the Indian hordes came down, 
At midnight on Cochecho town, 
And how her own great-uncle bore 
His cruel scalp-mark to four score.” 

In his three volumes of prose works 
thé references to the Indian may be di- 
vided into two sections: Margaret 
Smith’s Journal in the Province of Mas- 
sachusetts Bay, 1678-1679—a delightful 
but fictitious creation—and the minor ac- 
counts in several other essays. 
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In her pleasantly naive Journal, 
Margaret Smith, just over from Eng- 
land, recorded her impressions of the 
new country. Ona journey to Newbury 
she was greatly startled, she related, by 
the appearance of an Indian who finally 
came out of the bushes: 

“He was a tall man, of very fair and 
comely make, and wore a red woolen 
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panions tried to dissuade her, calling the 
Indians a dirty, foul people. Finally the 
party did go over to the tents, riding di- 
rectly through the corn-fields; although 
the savage showed his disapproval of the 
act he was somewhat mollified by a gift 
of money and a drink of Jamaica spirits! 
Through the pen of Whittier, Margaret 
is made to describe the gentle courtesy 
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blanket, with beads and small clam-shells 
jingling about it. His skin was swarthy, 
not black like a Moor or Guinea-man, but 
of a color not unlike that of a tarnished 
copper coin. He spoke but little, and 
that in his own tongue, very harsh and 
strange-sounding to my ear.” 

Then she saw the tents, their summer 
houses, and expressed a desire to ap- 


proach closer to them, but her com- 


and hospitality of the squaw in a style 
reminiscent of Thoreau. She repaid the 
woman with a piece of ribbon, and an 
apron for the child, observing : 

“These poor heathen people seem not 
so exceedingly bad as they have been re- 
ported ; they be like unto ourselves, only 
lacking our knowledge and opportunities, 
which, indeed are not our own to boast 
of, but the gifts of God, calling for 
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humble thankfulness, and daily prayer 
and watchfulness, that they may be 
rightfully improved.” 

She visited a dying youth, whose sister 
had been tomahawked by the Indians, 
who remonstrated with his mother when 
she spoke harshly concerning the savage: 

“Even the Indian fighters, I found, 
had sorrows of their own and grievous 
wrongs to avenge; and I do believe, it 
we had from the first treated them as 
poor blinded brethren, and striven as 
hard to give them light and knowledge 
as we have to cheat them in trade, and to 
get away their lands, we should have 
escaped many bloody wars and won 
many precious souls to Christ.” 

In this Journal Margaret quotes two 
stanzas from a book of Roger Williams, 
published in England in the Indian lan- 
euage. These 


are very indicative of 


Whittier’s feeling toward the red man. 


“Boast not, proud English, of thy birth 
and blood, 

Thy brother Indian is by birth as good; 

Of one blood God made him and thee 
and all, 

As wise, as fair, as strong, as personal. 


“By nature wrath’s his portion, thine, no 
more, 

Till grace his soul and thine in Christ 
restore. 

Make sure thy second birth, else thou 
shalt see 

Hleaven ope to Indians wild, but shut to 
thee!” 


Wiliam Morton Payne, writing on 


Whittier in The Cambridge History of 
_Imerican Literature, states: 


The story of Margaret Smith is al- 
st a work of fiction. It recounts the 
imagined observations of a young woman 
who comes from England on a visit to 
t] She 

worthies of the time, 
describes the landscape and the crude 


Bay Colony in its early days. 
‘ts the chief 
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pioneer life, and writes of witch-hunting, 
Quaker-baiting, and Indian warfare. 
G. R. Carpenter says of this work: ‘No 
single modern volume could be found 
which has so penetrated the secret of 
colonial times in Massachusetts, for it 15 
almost line by line a transcript and imag- 
inative interpretation of old letters, jour- 
nals, and memoirs.’ ” 

Whittier’s feeling for the Indian is 
shown further when he wrote of Lydia 
Maria Child, a noted reformer of his 
day : 
the welfare of the 
emancipated class of the South and of 
the ill-fated the West re- 
mained unabated, and she watched with 


“Her interest in 
Indians of 
great satisfaction the experiment of the 


education of both 
Institution at 


classes in General 


Armstrong's Hampton, 
Virginia.” 

He compared the red man favorably 
with the ancestors of the Danes and the 
Norwegians, whose descendants are re- 
spectable and peaceable people,—quoting 
Bishop Whipple of Minnesota: 

“That the Indian goes to war is not 
astonishing : he is often compelled to do 
so: wrongs are borne by him in silence, 
which never failed to drive civilized mex 
to deeds of violence. The best possible 
way to avoid war is to do no injustice.” 

In a romantic mood he told his readers 
that the savages had a vague notion of 
a sunset land, a beautiful paradise far in 
forests filled 
with deer and buffalo, lakes and streams 
swarming with fishes,—the happy hunt- 


the west, mountains and 


ing: ground of the souls, similar in pur- 
pose, perhaps, to the fabled city of 
Norumbega which Champlain sought 
vainly in 1604, on the Penobscot River: 


‘“ The embers of the sunset’s fires 
Along the clouds burned down; 
‘I see,’ he said, ‘the domes and spires 
Of Norumbega town.’ 
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“*Alack ! the domes, O master mine, 
Are golden clouds on high; 

Yon spire is but the branchless pine 
That cuts the evening sky.’ ” 


In The Boy Captives—An Incident of 
the War of 1695, he relates in a vivid 
style the story of the capture of two 
Haverhill lads and tells of their escape 
to civilization. 

In this narrative he reveals his purpose 
in retelling so many of the New England 
Border Stories: 

“Amidst the stirring excitements of 
the present day, when every thrill of the 
electric wire conveys a new subject for 
thought or action to a generation as eager 
as the ancient Athenians for some new 
thing, simple legends of the past like that 
which we have transcribed have un- 
doubtedly lost in a great degree their 
interest. The lore of the fireside is be- 
coming obsolete, and with the octogena- 
rian few who still linger among us will 
perish the unwritten history of the bor- 
der life in New England.” 

Passaconaway dwells on the maltreat- 
ment of the aborigine, and of the great 
chief’s son Wonalancet, the pleasant- 
breathing. Here a colonial romance is 
incorporated with the other elements of 
the story. In Patucket Falls he states 
that the Indian, in the sight of the 
Colonists, was but a “dirty tawnie,” “a 
savage heathen,” and “a devil’s imp,” to 
be robbed of his lands at the earliest 
opportunity. Charms and Fairy Faith, 
based on Schoolcraft as far as the Indian 
is concerned, informs that the red men 
had a notion of a race of beings, re- 
sembling the English fairies in many re- 
spects, who lived in rocks, crags, and 
romantic dells. 

On September 27, 1864, Whittier 
wrote to Fields: “I take the liberty of 
inclosing a little poem of mine (The 
Vanishers) which has beguiled some 
weary hours. I hope thee will like it. 
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How strange it seems not to read it to 
my sister! If thee have read School- 
craft, thee will remember what he says 
of the Puck-wud-jinnies or ‘Little 
Vanishers.’ 

“The legend is very beautiful, and | 
hope I have done it justice in some sort.” 


“From the clefts of mountain rocks, 
Through the dark of lowland firs, 

Flash the eyes and flow the locks 
Of the mystic Vanishers! 


“Fringed with gold their mantles flow 
On the slopes of westering knolls; 
In the wind they whisper low 
Of the Sunset Land of Souls.” 


A domestic deity, Wetuomanit, pre- 
sided over household affairs, assisted the 
young squaw in her first attempts at wig- 
wam-keeping, warned of threatened dis- 
aster, and kept away evil spirits. 

“Very suggestive, too, is the story of 
Pumoolah, a mighty spirit, whose home 
is on the great Katahdin Mountain (in 
Central Maine) sitting there with his 
earthly bride (a beautiful daughter of 
the Penobscots transformed into an im- 
mortal by her love), in serenest sunshine, 
above the storm which crouches and 
growls at his feet. None but the perfect 
and good can reach his abode. Many 
have from time to time attempted it in 
vain; some, after almost reaching the 
summit, have been driven back by thun- 
derbolts or sleety whirlwinds.” 

x x * x 

Mogg Megone, a poem commenced in 
1830 but not assuming its present shape 
until 1834, was originally published in 
THe New ENGLAND MaGaZINE in 
March and April of 1835. It concerns 
the border warfare of the early settlers 
of Eastern New England and the In- 
dians of the same region, but incidents 
and characters are in the main fictitious. 
The story, in brief, is this: 











It to 
lool- 
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Mogg Megone, a chieftain, is given 
the daughter of the outlaw Boniton. 
}oniton makes the sachem drunk and by 
so doing causes him to sign away the 
rights to his land ; he is too undecided to 
slay Mogg so his daughter stabs him 
instead. 

Years afterward, after living the life 
of an Indian, the girl confessed her 
henious sin to a Jesuit but he con- 
demned her. Finally the red men slew 
the non-resisting priest and the maiden. 
In later years the author said that -the 
poem suggested a big Indian in his war- 
paint, strutting around in Sir Walter 
Scott’s plaid; he tried vainly to suppress 
it, and in a letter to Lucy Hooper, in 
August, 1837, he wrote: 

“It is not, I fear, calculated to do good. 
But a small edition [1836], however, was 
printed, and it is some satisfaction to 
believe that it cannot do much evil.” 

The Bridal of Pennacook is _note- 
worthy not only for the simplicity of its 
poetic beauty but because it preserves a 
very charming legend. The heroine of 
the poem was the daughter of Passacona- 
way—the Bashaba of the whole territory 
now included in the states of Maine, 
New Hampshire, and Massachusetts. 

Winnepurkit, the Sachem of Saugus, 
wooed and won the dusky Weetamoo, 
the daughter of the chief, in 1662, and, 
according to the story recounted in 
Thatcher’s Indian Biography,—the basis 
of Whittier’s poem —the ceremonies 
closed with a great feast; a select num- 
ber of braves accompanied the bride to 
the dwelling of her husband, where an- 
other great feast was held. But, like 
modern women, the beautiful Weetamoo 
became homesick and returned on a visit 
to her people with a guard chosen from 
her husband’s chief men. When she de- 
sired to go back to her own home her 
father sent a curt message to his son- 
in-law asking him to come and take her 


* The Great South West God. 


away. The latter made answer that he 
had escorted his wife to her father’s 
house in the style that became a chief 
and that now, if she wished to return, 
her father must send her back in the 
same way. The haughty Passaconaway 
refused to do this, and it is said that here 
ended the connection of the daughter 
with the Saugus chief. 

Whittier varied the legend by having 
Weetamoo depart alone for her wigwam, 
paddling her canoe down the Merrimack 
until the frail bark sailed over Amoskeag 
Falls and was dashed to pieces on the 
rocks below. In their farewell song her 
women friends—The Children of the 
Leaves—chanted a lament: 


“The Dark eye has left us, 
The Spring-bird has flown; 
On the pathway of spirits 
She wanders alone. 
The song of the wood-dove has died on 
our shore,— 
Mat wonck kunna-monee!—We hear it 
no more! 
* * * 


“O mighty Sowanna !* 
Thy gateways unfold, 
From thy wigwam of sunset 
Lift curtains of gold! 
Take home the poor Spirit whose jour- 
ney is 0’er,— 
Mat wonck kunna-monee!—We see her 
no more!” 


A volume might be written, gleaning 
scores of aboriginal references from the 
shorter poems of Whittier, and tracing 
their relation to the history and literature 
of early New England. There is the 
sadly beautiful composition, The 
Funeral Tree of the Sokokis. Under the 
roots of this sapling, which is tempor- 
arily upturned, the body of the leader 
was laid; then, the pressure released, the 
tree sprang back to its original position, 
completely covering the grave. 

The Grave By The Lake was based on 
the legend that on the bank of Lake 
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Winnepiseogee, near Melvin Stream, 
under a mound which was encircled 
by big rocks, was found the remains 
of an Indian, who in life must have 
feet tall. Here the poet 
speculated on the history of this giant.— 
On Receiving an Eagle's, Quill from 


been seven 


Lake Superior reflects the pioneer spirit 
which had descended to Whittier from 
his ancestors: he sits in his study and 
pictures the scenes which the feather 
awakens in his mind: 


“Behind the scared squaw’s birch canoe, 
The steamer smokes and raves; 

And city lots are staked for sale 
Above old Indian graves. 


“T hear the tread of pioneers 
Of nations yet to be; 
The first low wash of 
soon 
Shall roll a human sea.” 


waves, where 


Whittier has been overshadowed by 
many later writers, but never has any 
native bard described the country 
drained by the Merrimack and its tribu- 
taries with such consummate art; few 
native poets have told the legends of the 
New England aborigines with more skill 
than this quiet Quaker; he traces their 
story from Waumbek-Methna,* through 
the Lake Winnepiseogeey region, along 
by the Meadows of Pennacook, by the 
wine-glass elms of Hooksett and Sun- 
cook within sight of the twin Uncanoo- 
nucs, following the wide river toward the 
ocean. 

In these sketches—whether prose or 
poetry—the figures of the romantic In- 
dian is always present, the sadness of 
his fate, and the general atmosphere of 
gloom which surrounds his disappear- 
ance. Without the Indian the writings 
of Whittier—particularly those relating 
to the Merrimack River country—would 
be robbed of their very soul; of all that 
which interests those who have been born 


* The White Mountains. * Whittier’s spelling. 
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in this region and love its landscape, its 
traditions, and the stately Merrimack, 
which 


“|. Wreathed in mist, floats on and on: 
White at the ‘Falls,’ but deep and 
dark below ; 
Tireless as when a century agone 
The red men watched its flow. 
x * * * 
“The legends of the past seem borne 
along 
Upon the music of the flashing tide; 
The tender beauty of a rhythmic song 
That must with thee abide.” 
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ore Sunset 

ide: ALICE M. SHEPARD 
se When God wants vivid sunsets painted bright, 

With all the flaming red and gold alight, 

| think He calls some spirit, color-starved, 

Upon whose life the lines of want were carved, 

Who never had enough of any hue 

But needs must make the patched and faded “do,” 

But yet loved gay and showy stripes and bands, 

And had the long and slender artist hands, 

Which must be used to sew, and bake, and mend, 
And sweep, and wash, and scour, and fetch, and tend. 


| think God summons some strong angel too, 
And bids him take a rainbow fresh and new, 
Still wet with the spent storm-cloud’s driving rain, 
And turn, and pull, and fashion it again, 
Till it becomes a wondrous gleaming bowl, 
©’er-arched with a reflected aureole, 
And filled with varied tint, and living hue 
Of orange, red, green, violet, and blue, 
Of shades of yellow and of indigo, 
Which blend and in their blending shine and glow. 
can | think this soul who as a child on earth, 
Was made resourceful by grim want and dearth, 
And used the juice of road-side weed, for paint, 
And smeared it on with brushes strange and quaint, 
Made from small sticks chewed into supple ends,— 
I think she knows a joy which far transcends 
The joy of those who always had enough, 
And never knew distress, nor felt rebuff. 
I think she looks with beatific eye, 
On bowl, on saint, on waiting western sky. 


I think God smiles to see this artist-soul 

Seize joyfully the brimming rainbow bowl, 

And tilt it gently on a dull, gray cloud, 

And make it cloth-of-gold which once was shroud, 
(The colors pouring wave like ribands free, 

And each child-angel holds an end with glee), 

And then with loving touch she starts to trace, 

Just where the sun last showed his shining face, 

A heavenly portal, but has scarce begun, 

When men, and stars, and angels cry, “Well done!” 





Mrs. CHartes H. McDurree 





REPRESENTATIVE 


WOMEN 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Mrs.,Charles H. McDuffee 


HENRY H. METCALF 


O ONE in the long line of 
Presidents of the New Hamp- 
shire Women’s 
clubs, and no one outside that array of 


brilliant New Hampshire women, has 


Federation of 


accomplished more for the good of her 
community, her state and the world at 
large, than she whose name appears 
above, and whose latest fine achieve- 
ment has been to carry through to suc- 
cess the “drive” for the last $100,000 
necessary to insure the permanent sal- 
Franconia Notch, with its 
wonderful natural attractions, from de- 
spoilation at the hands of ruthless lum- 
bermen, which she has done under the 
auspices of the Federation before men- 
tioned, and the Society for the Protection 
of N. H. Forests. 

Atta H. Hitt McDurree (Mrs. 
Charles H.) was born in Dayton, Maine, 
daughter of Octavius W. and Rose Anna 
(Davis) Hill, and comes of a long line 
of English ancestry, which includes 
many names prominent in New England 
history, among which are those of Roger 


vation of 


Williams, Rhode Island pioneer of re- 
ligious liberty, and Governors Winthrop, 
Thomas, and Dudley of Massachusetts 


The first 
meeting house, school house and mill in 
what is now Durham, N. H., were built 
by one of her paternal ancestors, and the 
old “Frost place” in that town contains 
some of the architecture of the home 
which he built for himself, mentioned in 
the history of Durham as the oldest 
house standing in New Hampshire. 
About the time of the Revolution his 


and Eaton of Connecticut. 


Lieut. Valentine Hill, married 
Sarah, daughter of Lieut. John Burley 
of Newmarket, and removed to Maine, 
where that branch of the family remains 
to the present time. That John Burley 
was a wealthy merchant, who owned 
what was known as the “Burley Man- 
sion” in Newmarket, which was taken 
down, a few years ago, bit by bit, even 
to the paper on the walls, removed to 
Weston, Mass., and there rebuilt. 

Mrs. McDuffee was educated in the 
public schools of Dayton and Lyman, in 
private schools, and was _ graduated 
salutatorian of her class, at Thornton 
Academy, Saco, Me., following which 
she pursued a normal course, and en- 
gaged in teaching in Wenham, Mass., 
previous to her marriage on April 10, 
1900, to Charles H. McDuffee of Alton, 
where she afterward had her home, and 
where she has since been actively en- 
gaged in the social and civic life of the 
community. Her husband was a promi- 
nent, enterprising and educated business 
man of Alton, a descendant of the noted 
Scottish Duffs, eminent in 
history before the opening of the Chris- 
tian era. He was a leading spirit in the 
community for many years, active in the 
promotion of all measures for civic 
betterment, and had served the town as 
selectman, representative in the Legisla- 
ture, delegate in the Constitutional Con- 
vention and as a member of the school 
board, in which latter work he took 
special interest. He departed this life 
January 28, 1927. 

Entering into the spirit of community 


son, 


clan of 
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service with zealous interest Mrs. Mc- 
Duffee rendered most conspicuous 
service as a member of the Alton School 
board, which position she held for fifteen 
years, much of the time as chairman. 
During her service in this capacity great 
progress was made in the line of educa- 
tional means and methods in the town of 
Alton, an interesting account of which 
was presented in a circular prepared by 
Mrs. McDuffee, and published by the 
State Department of Public Instruction, 
Division of Institutes. 

It was during her service upon the 
board, and largely through her instru- 
mentality, that a high school was estab- 
lished in Alton. 
and 


Although in a small 


town, necessarily without large 
financial support, this school became so 
efficient that Henry C. Morrison, then 
State Superintendent, now of the faculty 
of Chicago University, at one time re- 
ferred to it in writing as “an instance 
where the small high school has competed 
successfully with the big, better equipped 
high school of the city.” 


Interested in all lines of work promo- 


tive of human progress, and especially 


such as tend to the advancement of her 
sex, Mrs. McDuffee became a member 
of the Farmington Woman’s Club, the 
nearest organization of its kind to the 
place of her residence, at the time of its 
institution, and continued in active 
membership of the same until, under her 
leadership, the Alton Woman’s Club was 
organized in April, 1922, of which club 
she has been a director since its organi- 
zation, and of which she is now Vice- 
President. She was First Vice-Presi- 
dent of the State Federation of Woman’s 
clubs under the presidency of Mrs. Mary 
P. Remick, and upon the retirement of 
the latter in 1922, became president, 
serving in that capacity for the next two 
years. She served as Chairman of the 
I-ducation Committee of the Federation 
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in 1915-17 and has been a member oj 
the State 


twelve years. 


Federation Board for the 


last She is now editor of 
the “Clubwoman,” the official organ oj 
the Federation, started during her in- 
cumbency as President. 

She is a member of 
Chapter, 


Mary Tor 
Daughters of the American 
Revolution, and served for two years, 
1924 to 1926, as State Chairman of the 
Committee on Americanization 
She joined the 
descent from 
Lieut. Valentine Hill, who had been an 
officer in the service of King George, 
but espoused the patriot cause on the 


and 
Iducation. 
organization 


Patriotic 


through 


outbreak of the Revolution. There are 
other ancestral lines, however, through 
which her eligibility might be established. 

Mrs. McDuffee is an active and inter- 
ested State 
and served as 
president of the same 1917-19. She is 
Chairman of the New Hampshire 
Branch of the Woman’s National Com-, 
mittee for Law Enforcement, in whose 


the Parent- 


Association, 


member of 
Teachers’ 


behalf she has done earnest and efficient 
work. the 


Legislative Council of the women’s or- 


She is also Chairman of 
ganizations of the State, organized four 
years ago for the purpose of unifying 
the efforts of the women of the State in 
working for the progressive legislation 
in which they are particularly interested. 
She also served as Staff Organizer for 
the New the 
League of Nations Non-Partisan Asso- 
ciation. 


Hampshire Branch of 


She aided in the organization 
of A'pha Chapter, Order of the Eastern 
Star, at Alton and was its first Matron. 
She is also a member of the Woman's 
Auxiliary of the Sons of Veterans. As 
was her late husband, she has been an 
interested attendant of the Baptist 
Church at Alton but, unlike him, has not 
been active in partisan politics, for, al 
though havmg definite convictions con 
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cerning principles, she has not been 
interested in the political game as it is 
now played. She was chairman of the 
Alton branch of the Red Cross during 
the war, and assumed the leadership in 
every effort to raise money during the 
time. She still holds that position. She 
has also been an officer in the Society for 
the Preservation of New Hampshire 
Forests for the last six years. 

Deprived of the companionship of him 
who had been her co-worker in life for 
more than a quarter of a century; with 
whom she had shared her aims and 
aspirations, and who had encouraged her 
in all her undertakings, as she had been 
his loyal helpmeet in all things, she 
brave.y bore the burden of her loss, 
refused to yield to despondency, and 
went forward to such work as life and 
circumstance had in store for ready 
hand and brains. 

When it became necessary to select 
some agency through which to carry 
on the work of raising the additional 
$100,000 required for the purchase of 
ranconia Notch, along with the State’s 
appropriation of $200,000 and the gener- 
ous contribution of the late James J. 
Storrow of Boston, the N. H. Federation 
of Women’s Clubs was turned to, and 
Mr. Philip W. Ayers, Secretary of the 
Society for the Protection of N. H. 
forests asked Mrs. McDuffee, whom 
he regarded as one of the ablest and 
most energetic among the Federation 
leaders, to take active charge of the 
campaign. for raising the required 
amount. This she did, with the success- 
iul result heretofore noted, and in which 


work she persistently traversed the New 


l-ngland states, addressing and inspiring 
the local clubs in all sections, as well as 


vorking at the headquarters of the 
lorestry Society in Boston at various 
iimes during the season. 


This work practically accomplished, 
she accepted another call to service, this 
time in the line of philanthropic work, 
and became the General Secretary of the 
newly organized Family Welfare Asso- 
ciation in the city of Portsmouth, the 
important duties of which position she 
has taken up with the zeal and devotion 
which has characterized her work in 
other lines, and upon which the com- 
munity in the old seaport city may well 
be congratulated. 

Mrs. McDuffee has one child, a daugh- 
ter, Doris, who gives promise of a career 
worthy of her parentage. Graduating 
from the Alton High School, she studied 
one year at Bradford Academy and then 
entered Boston University from which 
she graduated in 1924. She remained 
in Boston another year to continue the 
study of the violin under Marie Nichols, 
with whom she had worked at Bradford 
and during her college course. She be- 
gan teaching in Abbot Academy at 
Andover, Mass., in 1925. She partici- 
pates in the musical life of both the 
Academy and the community. She plays 
both the violin and viola in the trios, 
quartets and quintets there, and played 
in a stringed ensemble at a recital in 
Jordan Hall, Boston, this last winter. 
She spent the entire summer last year 
in European travel, as a representative 
of the private schools of the country, 
under the auspices of the “Student 
Friendship” of America, conducted by 
Anne Wiggin, General Secretary of 
Friendly Relations of the National Board 
of the Y. W.C. A. During this tour she 
wrote a series of letters which were pub- 
lished in the Farmington News and 
the Laconia News aNnp Critic, de- 
scriptive of the scenes and events, seen 
and experienced in the various countries, 
which evinced keen powers of observa- 
tion and no little literary talent, and 
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were perused with pleasure, not only by and such leisure days as may be afforded 
her personal friends, but by the general in her busy life, amid the scenes of her 
reader to whose hands they came. earlier activities, and among the many 

Mrs. McDuffee retains her Alton resi- surviving friends with whom she was so 
dence, where she will pass her vacations, long associated. 


The Flag 
GEORGE W. PARKER 


There are flags of many nations with their emblems and bright hues, 
There are millions who would die for them—each must his own ‘lag choose; 
But for sheer unsullied beauty and the type that stirs men’s souls 

It’s the Stars and Stripes forever that the human race enfolds. 


Oh it’s pleasant when returning from the lands across the seas 

Or to see it in the distance proudly floating in the breeze, 

On the flagstaff of the State House or the humble cots among 

There is naught that stirs your manhood as Old Glory skyward flung. 


With the red bars noting valor, ever shown on land or sea, 

And the azure blue of heaven, typifying loyalty, 

And the white of purest virtue, lives immune from greed and vice, 
There you have the perfect banner that in all ways will suffice. 


Then it’s your flag and my flag and the flag of hope for all 

Who for freedom look with longing and who heed Columbia’s call ; 
As our navies sweep the ocean and our airmen skirt the world 

And our people dwell in comfort ‘neath the best of flags unfurled. 





The Miracle of Love 


ALICE CUTTING ROBERTS 


He 


cast themselves over a Kentuck- 


rays of an afternoon sun 
ian 
the 


along 


country-side. They played 


among trees, making delightful 


the sandy shore of 
Nolin’s Creek and on the soft floor ot 


shadows 


the distant forest; they drew forth 
the sweetness of the wild flowers, to the 
utter content of the busy bee and the 
gay butterfly; they danced through the 
small window of a log cabin, and crept 
through the cracks in the crude wall, 
seeming to call to the busy 
within : 


woman 
“Come out, Nancy! Do come out!” 

And Nancy, practical little pioneer- 
woman that she was, forgot her work 
for the moment, and listened to the call 
of the great out-of-doors. For Nancy 
loved Nature. 

Physical beauty was not Nancy's, but 
she possessed a great beauty of soul that 
stirred She 
was honest, sincere, very re:igious—and, 
What 
dreams were hers—and Tom’s, too—for 
little Sally, and little Abe! 

Nancy, with her Bible under her arm, 
strolled forth the sunshine, 
and down to the shore of Nolin’s Creek. 


one—made one love her. 


in truth, a dreamer. wonderful 


soon into 


She looked about to see whether Sally 


and Abe were near, but they were not. 

“Probably gathering up a bit of fire- 
wood,” she mused, seating herself in a 
shady nook. 

The Bible lay open in her lap. 
endeavored to read, but her deep 
cyes kept wandering over the landscape. 
She could not 


She 


grey 


concentrate. Complete 


relaxation was upon her. She felt 


drow sy— 


Was she dreaming? Or did she hear 


voices? They were strange voices, too, 
and coming nearer. She rose quickly 
and peered around the bend. She felt 
a certain gratitude toward the thick 
foliage of the young trees that shielded 
her from view. Someone was coming 
toward her—someone in robes of white. 

Nancy watched this newcomer’s ad- 
vance with bated breath. Of whom did 
this stranger with the gleaming locks 
and calm manner remind her? A lump 
rose in Nancy’s throat—a sudden fear 
to her heart! For it was none other 
than—the Son of Man! 

She heard 
Abe’s Abe 
and Sally were walking hand in hand 
with Him—and talking with Him! Fear 
fled. returned. She 
tured forth to meet them. 

When within a few feet of the Master, 
Nancy looked up and noticed that her 


turned to flee, but she 


voice. Again she looked. 


Confidence ven- 


children had vanished. She was about 
to speak when a young girl rushed be- 
fore them and knelt at the Master’s feet, 
weeping bitterly, her yellow curls tum- 
bling about her shou'ders in charming 
profusion. Almost at the same moment, 
two more youthful strangers knelt at 
His feet—a young man with features 
that resembled Abe’s, and a maiden with 
long, dark hair. 

Then Nancy heard the Master speak- 
ing. How gentle His voice! He placed 
one hand on the young man’s head. 

“A great duty is thine, my lad. There 
will be chaos—and thou shalt be in the 
midst of it. It will be thy love—and 
only the miracle of that love that will 


unravel that chaos into peace. I would 
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be with thee, lad. Do not forget me. 
For I am the Way, and the Truth, and 
Life. 


thee: 


the Remember—I will be with 
I will not fail thee nor forsake 
thee. Be strong and of good courage.” 

To the He 


“Thine also will be a great duty, Mary. 


dark-haired girl said : 
lor this lad will seek thee out, to help 
him. Remember that true love endureth 
all things.” 

Then the Master gently lifted the sor- 
rowing light-haired girl to -her feet. 

“Sorrow not, Anne, thou hast done 
thy best. Be comforted, for He calleth 
for thee. Wherefore be ye not unwise, 


but understand what the will of the 


Lord is.” 

The Master took her hand and _ sud- 
denly turned toward the wondering 
Nancy. 

“Thou, too, Nancy! Come—come 
with me!” 

Nancy, bewildered, obediently placed 
her hand in His outstretched one. How 


wonderful His touch! That pressure 


startled Nancy from an unusual dream. 
For long moments she sat, wide-eyed, 
half reclining against a tree, every nerve 
in her body a-quiver! Her left hand 
still tingled! 

across the meadow she 


Down saw 


Abe returning. Was there a meaning 
What did the future hold 


for him, anyway? 


to her dream? 
Was he to perform 
some great task? She had helped him 
She vowed that she 


would continue to do what was in her 


much in the past. 


power for him—and for Sally. 

It was some time later when Nancy 
obeyed the summons eternal. Again 
she heard: 


“Thou, 


with me!” 


too, Come—come 


Nancy! 
Pathetic indeed was the grief of Sally 
Abe. 


was, began to sense a part of his great 


and Perhaps Abe, young as he 
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duty. Perhaps it was then—and even 


later—that he repeated these words: 
“All that | am or ever hope to be | 
owe to my angel mother.” 
Never did Nancy leave him. Even in 
after-years, when Abe knew the love 
of another mother, Nancy’s hold upon 
did She 
spiritual guidance—something inex- 
plicably 


him not lessen. became his 


beautiful—something very 
sacred. 

And so it came to pass that Nancy 
eventually came to know Anne—Anne 
of the New 


boy | 


golden curls—Anne of 


Salem—Anne who loved her 
Nancy heard all their words—was pres- 
ent at all their meetings—and_ blessed 
their love so sacred. 

On such an afternoon as Nancy had 
dreamed her dream long years before, 
she saw her boy, tearfully taking leave 
of golden-haired Anne. For Anne, too, 
was answering the call of the Master! 

Young Abe sat by a certain window 
in New Salem clasping Anne’s inert 
body to him. The sunset was glorious— 
that sunset into which the girl’s soul had 
flown! It made sparkling radiance of 
The 
And Nancy 
hovered very near, then, trying to com- 
fort her boy! 


the tears that lay on her cheeks. 
boy’s grief was intense. 


Time passed. Nancy saw her boy 


rising in worldly affairs. But even so, 
he still remained very much the original 
Abe. and 
love—were still guiding him. 
They saw that Abe could not resist 
the call of the down-trodden slaves in 
the South. With might and main he 
worked in their favor. 


lor Nancy’s love Anne’s 


Nancy saw her 


dream coming true again. Chaos was 


casting its shadows over the country. 

And Abe was to be in the midst of it. 
Nancy and Anne were both glad when 

they saw Abe-finally direct his attentions 
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toward one dark-haired Mary. For Abe people could not do without him— 
did need a woman’s love, and a woman’s’ Nancy’s Abe was taken from them. 
be | euidance to help him carry on. Then, and only then, did they know how 
Then, one day, Abe became the chief much they loved him! But too late, 
n in executive of a nation! He accepted the now! He had returned to the Master, 
love position with no feeling of elation, but and to Nancy! In a flash the meaning 
Ipon rather with much humility and a full of Abe’s life came to the world: Long 
his sense of the great task before him. years ago, the Son of Man gave His 
nex- Almost immediately chaos reigned. life that we might live; and now Nancy’s 
ery War between the North and the South Abe had given his life that a race might 
began. Brother against brother! It have freedom! 
ancy nearly broke Abe’s heart. The conflict As the years passed on, the world 
— wore upon him—aged him. felt more and more the influence of 
New Four long years passed—years of Nancy’s boy, and understood her 
boy! misery and anxiety. The people, both dreams—her ambitions. And the time 
aia Northerners and Southerners, were be- was to come, when, in lands far to the 
ssed ginning to realize what a leader was  south—and in Flander’s Fields—the 
theirs, what a man there was back of sons of the Blue and the Gray and 
had them—a man who understood—a man_ those in olive drab khaki, were to fight 
fore. who loved as they loved, and who felt for those same ideals set before them 
eave their losses as though they were his by Nancy’s boy. 
too, own. The war finally ended. Indeed, Nancy Hank’s dream came 
ert And then, just at the point of recon- true. A great miracle of love was 
dow struction—when it seemed as though the wrought by her son, Abraham Lincoln! 
inert 
us— 


had 


e of The Farmer's Wife 


The 
ancy LILLIAN SUE KEECH 
com- 


My lot it is to stay at home, while you 

Are off to town this lovely day in June. 

Oh yes, you tell me that I can go too, 

1 SO, When all the young chicks must be fed at noon. 
yinal And you will buy the wonderful new Ford, 
ne’s And pass the time of day with all the men, 
And stand with one foot on the running board, 
And talk about your prize hog in the pen. 


bc Vv 


esist 
‘Sm Here fix your tie, and let me smooth your hair, 
1 he Now don’t forget the ribbon, palest pink, 

her To trim the dress I’m making -for the fair. 

And get some beef and groceries—let me think— 
That’s all I want, the ribbon will be high. 
Oh, get some hairpins—kiss the baby—Bye! 


was 
ntry. 


Hons 
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Poets Are Born 


L. M. PETTES 


New Hampshire 

is an old lady 

with snow hair 
hiding her feet 
under a fluted skirt 


wrote Oliver Jenkins in The AMERICAN 
MERCURY. 

“What d’ you mean?” demanded New 
Hampshire folk. 


When it thunders 

in the mountains 

of New Hampshire 

it is only an old 
drunken god 

beating his fists 

against the moon 


continued the imperturbable Jenkins. 

“They ought to like my reference to 
their apples,’ remarked the young poet, 
with delicious naivete. 


Teil me, 

did the Hesperides 
ever 

have apples 

such as these? 


Pinned down to brass tacks the youth- 
ful author of two volumes of verse that 
have commanded the attention of the 
literary world replied: 

“Asking a poet to explain his poetry 
or a composer to explain his music is a 
wholly charming error; for it is not to 
the creators that inquirers should appeal, 
but to the critics who invariably know 
more than the creators.” 

Mr. Jenkins’ last book, “Heavenly 
Bodies,” appeared within the month. It 
is already attracting attention and favor- 
able comment. It is not the present policy 
of The Granite MONTHLY to review 
books, either by New Hampshire authors 


or those outside the state, but a few para- 
graphs regarding Mr. Jenkins’ new vol- 
ume will help to acquaint the public with 
this serious young writer who has elected 
to live in the Granite State. ' 
Pascal Covinci, Inc., of Chicago, is the 
publisher. The format of the little 
volume is a fitting vehicle for the lines 
found between its purple and bronze 
It comprises nearly fifty pieces 
selected from the work of the author 


covers. 


during the last six years, and is in three 
sections entitled Earth, Sky and Water. 

One may as well admit that some of 
the poems in the first group partake dis 
tinctively of things of the earth, earthly. 
But the soul of beauty is always shining 
through. And there is a soul, a living 
soul, within the form of every one. There 
is often a bit of satire, a delicate cyni- 
cism. And there is sophistication. 
In “Etchings” he writes: 


Her eyes were like cold rapiers 

Clashing 

In flames of bluish green 

Which made the conscience 

Stand still, as in a great cathedral, 

And ask: “‘How have I sinned, O Lord ?” 


In his second group, which includes 


“New Hampshire,” there are further 


pictures descriptive of New [:ngland. In 


this group is that altogether lovely, tu- 
multuous thing, “Hill :” 


I have climbed a high hill, 
Now I am coming down, 
Only a few old lights 
Blink in the town. 


It was but a little way, 
And I didn’t stay long; 
And yet I found a new star 
And I learned a new song. 
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Oh, I must go quietly 
Through the drowsy streets, 

Lest I wake the neighbors 
With my mad heart beats! 


The third part, which contains the 
poet’s songs of the sea, strikes a deeper 
note. For the Mr. 
the 
salt winds blew their invigorating breath 


sea is beloved of 


Jenkins. Born and raised where 

across his face, standing as an eager little 

boy in old Salem, watching the sturdy 

seamen unload their cargoes, the sea sang 

its way into his soul. 

“TI must have jagged rocks and roaring 
seas, 

The glint of sunlight on some 

schooner’s prow,” he sings. 


One of his most popular sea poems, 
one which has appeared in several an- 
thologies, is “A Ship Comes In,” written 
of Salem in 1830: 


From Java, Sumatra, and Old Cathay, 
Another ship is home today. 


Now in the heat of the noonday sun 
They are unloading cinnamon. 


And even here in Town House Square 
The pungent fragrance fills the air 

Oh, nothing is quite so exciting to me 
As a ship just home from the China Sea. 


So I will go down to the harbor soon 
And stand around all afternoon. 


There is a musical quality about Mr. 
Jenkins’ verse that is sadly lacking in 
many of the writings of the new genera- 
tion. Commenting on this to the author, 
he replied: 

“Music and poetry are twin sisters. 
Poetry without music is rarely poetry, 
and music without poetry is rarely music. 
The composer, however, has.a distinct 
advantage over the poet since he has less 
work before him in the tearing away of 
barriers between his audience and his 
art. As Paul Valery suggests so lucidly 
along this line, the composer has at his 
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command (after the composition is writ- 
ten), certain precise instruments through 
which his work will be relayed. A con- 
cert hall audience is in a mental state 
conducive to the music. The orchestra 
assembles upon the stage, a hush falls 
the the first note is 
This first note is a signal for 
expectancy; the audience is in a recep- 


over audience, 


sounded. 


tive mood for the music. 

‘The poet, on the other hand, deals in 
words. He experiences thoughts and 
emotions which he must transfer into 
words. Words are a highly practical 
medium. They are not easily adjustable 


to these frantically organized moods. 


Words oftentimes in themselves carry 


They 


have two worlds, sense and sound.” 


varying sensations, associations. 


While Mr. Jenkins writes much of his 


verse in conventional forms he often 


from their restraint and 
presses his thoughts in vers libre. “I 


escapes eXx- 
have no sympathy,” says he, “with those 
people who refer to free verse in banter- 
ing tones. Free verse isnot chopped up 
prose. There is only one kind of free 
verse, poetically speaking, and that 1s 
bounded by just as many laws of rhythm 
and beauty as metrical verse. In my 
book, ‘Heavenly Bodies,’ there are sev- 
eral free verse poems. [Every one of 
them has a basic rhythm in counterpoint 
with other less noticeable rhythms. 
“The harsh, machine-like phrase, in 
my opinion, has no place in_ poetry. 
There is-a great deal of this sort of stu/f 
being turned out today. It belongs in 
trade papers or technical gazettes. I can 
readily grant that poetry can be written 
about our modern age, including air- 
planes, turbines, dynamos, steam drills, 
and whatever 
spirit of beauty which exists in such 
things is captured. As objects, as spec- 
tacles of concrete and steel, I see no 


poetry in them.” 


skyscrapers, providing 
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Mr. Jenkins declares that the present 
age is one of disillusion. “This,” says he, 
“js epitomized in the work of T. S. Elliot. 
Since 1914 the time has been ripe for a 
sreat voice. There are some excellent 
writers of verse flourishing today, with 
the balance in favor of American writers, 
all good craftsmen. Poetry, I believe, is 
slowly gaining a place in the American 
sun. When that time comes it is my 
contention that the present bewildering 
age will be properly catalogued by a 
number of first-raters. We have them 
now, but their audiences are not ready 
for them yet.” 

That Mr. Jenkins’ work is_ highly 
esteemed by literary folk whose opinions 
are worth quoting is evidenced by their 
comments. When his first book, “Open 
Shutters,” was published in 1922, Mar- 
garet Widdemer, well-known novelist, 
termed Mr. Jenkins a lyricist colored by 
Imagism. Samuel Putnam, critic and 
translator, who now lives in Paris, in a 
recent critical article which was origin- 
ally intended as an introduction to the 
present book, stresses the music in Mr. 
Jenkins’ work. 

Said Mr. Putnam: “Poetry to Jenkins 

means music. Not the simple welling up 
and out of an inner intensity, but the 
presence and persistence of an harmonic 
and melodic line, an orchestration (and 
this is a word to be stressed) of rhythm, 
a symphonization of motives with a view 
to the rhythm of the whole. 
Jenkins’ interest is in the rhythmic pat- 
tern and in the recurrent thud and beat, 
the interwoven motivizations, which go 
to make up that pattern. 

“Poetry for him is a musical compo- 
sition. Not the modernistic crash and 
clash of Ravel, a Scriabin or a Straw- 
insky. For him it is rather a Brahms 
concerto, with the theme handled in 
parvo. . . . He is, essentially, it seems 
to me, a lyricist. Light and graceful 


almost always; poetry for him, as has 
been said, is not a thing of discords— 
seldom, even of discords resolved. He 
impresses me as being in the direct line 
of some of the Elizabethans. Yet there 
is in him, gracefully, no unpleasant re- 
turn. He is not anachronistic in theme, 
vocabulary or technique. Arthur’ 
sword and Guinevere’s passion, Astolat 
and Camelot, Sappho, Persephone and 
Pierrot are charmingly absent, all. In 
this sense Jenkins is ‘modern,’ if the 
word longer means anything. In the 
same sense that the ‘Song of Songs’ is 
modern. The lyric burden is ever-old, 
ever-new. One asks only a certain con- 
temporaniety of garb.” 

Writing more particularly of ‘“Heav- 
enly Bodies” Mr. Putnam says, “Jenkins 
is more, I believe, than a mere lyricist. 
You will find in these poems, as in his 
earlier ones, a certain constant feeling 
for tempo and for that melodic line 
which, beginning with Wyatt, Surrey 
and Spencer and swelling down through 
Keats, Swinburne and Rossetti, has been 
the distinguishing characteristics of a 
noble strain of English verse. He is a 
singing son of whom New England has 
no cause to feel ashamed.” 

Mr. Jenkins was born in Boston in 
1901 and is a descendent on his mother’s 
side of old New England families. . His 
father, Attorney Thomas ©. Jenkins, 
was a native of Wales, while his mother’s 
home was formerly in Danvers, Mass. 
His boyhood and young manhood were 
spent in Salem, and the charm of that 
old seaport town threads its way through 
many of his poems, and he has just com- 
pleted a novel with a background of 
Salem in shipping days. 

The first poem of the young author 
which found its way into print was pub- 
lished in The Boston Recorp when he 
was seventeen. Two years later he 
founded and edited a little magazine 
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called Tempo, which flourished for 
two years, presenting work by Amy 
Lowell, Waldo Frank, William Ellery 
Leonard, George Edward Woodberry 
and other writers. Later, in Chicago, 
Jenkins was associated with the maga- 
zine, YoutH, conducted by a group 
including Carl Sandburg and Ben Hecht. 
He is associate editor Larus, a 
magazine of prose and poetry, and is a 
member of the New England Poetry 
Club. He has an adequate classical edu- 


of 


cation, including attendance at Harvard 
College, as a background for his literary 
work. 

Mr. Jenkins is a resident of Concord 
and an admirer.of New Hampshire, 
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which is a magnet for writers of all 
schools. But whereas many writers se- 
lect the state for a resting place in sum- 
mer he lives here all the year around. 
About two years ago he married Mis; 
Mary Minot Farrand, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. George E. Farrand. Mr. Far- 
rand is a New Hampshire Bank Com- 
missioner. 

“Heavenly Bodies” is dedicated “To 
Mary, of Course,” and one of the first 
books received from the publisher was 
presented to her by her gallant young 
husband with the following tender and 
characteristically whimsical words writ- 
ten in ink and added to the dedicatory 
legend : “Because I love her.” 


(Wore Set 
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New England Coast 


OLIVER JENKINS 


(In Heavenly Bodies. Copyright by Pascal Covinci, Inc.) 


I 


Under the swirling of this restless sea, 

Proud ships have dropped to rest in midnight graves. 
Ended their quests; they are abandoned, free: 
Theirs is the quiet any old ship craves. 

Stern masters of the tempest, and its slaves, 

They have deserved this unmolested sleep; 

Far from the wind, the fog, the lashing waves, 
Dreaming of glories. They will ever keep 

Their luring spirits in the breakers’ sweep. 


II 


Staunch folk have stood upon this ledge before, 
Stood here, their hearts buoyed up with native pride; 
Their rugged faces like the rugged shore, 

Worn, but unconquered, by the constant tide. 
Simply they lived, and then, as simply died, 

Close to the ocean which had captured them 

In skeins of beauty; and, unterrified, 

They wore its magic like a flaming gem, 

The one bright jewel in their diadem. 


Ii] 


People who live along this sturdy coast, 
Revere the sound of water in their ears; 
When they go inland they are spirits lost 
Within a labyrinth of lonely fears 

And forlorn yearnings. Oh, most bitter years 
Away from water and its mighty thunder! 
Only to gaze again at sea-worn piers 

And look upon the water swirling under, 
Were better than a lifetime’s golden plunder. 


IV 


This, this, is my New England. And to me 
Always will come a dream of lights aglow 

Down some dark harbor of my memory,— 
Always the sound of water where I go, 

And cry of startled gulls when East winds blow ; 
| must have jagged rocks and roaring seas, 

The glint of sunlight on some schooner’s prow, 
Old quiet harbors and the noise of quays, 

But most, a rover’s heart to match with these! 
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HE DAHLIA is a native of 
1518 a band of 

Spanish adventurers, under the 
leadership of Hernando Cortez, invaded 
Mexico, and founded a colony which was 
called New Spain. They found the 
natives in an advanced state of civiliza- 
tion. They were expert metallurgists, 
agriculturists, and horticulturists. Their 
houses were well built, and surrounded 
by beautiful flower gardens. 

The glowing tales of the beauty and 
resources of land which the 
adventurers sent back to Spain so im- 
pressed King Philip II that, in 1570, he 
sent Francesco Hernandez to New Spain 
to study the resources of this new coun- 
try. 


Mexico. In 


this new 


He wrote a book on the plants and 
animals of New Spain, and one edition, 
published in Rome in 1651, contains 
drawings of two specimens of dahlias 
which he called by their Aztec names, 
Acocotlh and Cocoxohitl, meaning 
“water-pipe,”’ Both 


drawings are supposed to have been 


and ‘“‘cane-flower.” 


made of cultivated plants growing in the 
gardens of the Aztecs. The first was 
a duplex dahlia, and the second a peony- 
flowered type. In 1787 a French botan- 
ist, de Menonville, was sent to Mexico 
to discover the Aztec secret of cultivat- 
ing the cochineal insect. He reported 
that he had seen the Acocotli growing in 
Aztec gardens as cultivated flowers. In 


1789 the first dahlia seeds reached 
[-urope. 

Vicento Cervantes, director of the 
Mexican Botanical Gardens, sent to 


Abbe Cavanilles, director of the Royal 
Gardens in Madrid, the ancestors of the 
modern dahlias. These seeds produced 
single flowers of many brilliant colors. 


The Dahlia 


CHARLES A. PERKINS 


[238] 


The Abbe, an ardent botanist, by skilfu 
selection and crossing, produced flowers 
of new forms and colors. To these new 
plants the Abbe gave the name “dahlia 
pinnata”’ in honor of Andreas Dahl, a 
great Swedish botanist, adding the word 
‘“pinnata’”’ to describe the winged leaves, 
Cavanilles sent seeds to the various 
botanical gardens of Europe, where the 
botanists immediately began their at- 
tempts to improve upon nature, and to 
produce new forms and colors. Experi- 
ments were conducted by Haage of Leip- 
zig, Hartweg of Karlsruhe, and Done- 
kelaar of Louvain, and many new forms 
and colors were produced. 

Dahlias became more popular year by 
year, and in 1840 they became a veritable 
craze. Large sums of money for those 
days were spent to buy stock of promis 
ing novelties. Single flowers were 
doubled and these again doubled until 
the centers became wholly closed, the 
first being the “decorative” type, and the 
second the ball or “show” type. About 
1870 Hartweg produced a tiny ball- 
shaped dahlia which he called “pompon.” 
It attracted much attention, but dahlias 
had begun to lose their popularity, and 
soon lapsed almost into obscurity. Our 
grandmothers still clung to the old ball 
type and clumps would be found plante.l 
against the fence, or the wall of the shed, 
insipid white, jaundiced yellow or bricky 
red in color, and wholly worthless for 
any purpose. It is not strange that manv 
people say they do not care for dahlias 
as they never have seen the modern 
dahlia. 

The dahlia is an autumn flower, pro- 
ducing its best blooms in a temperate cli- 
mate as the cool days and nights draw 
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near. It seems an anomaly that its nat- 
ural habitat should be Mexico, a country 


generally believed to be hot and arid or 


humid and malarial. However, our geog- 
raphy teaches us that Mexico has every 
kind of climate found between the 
equator and the North Pole. 

The eastern part of Mexico, bordering 
on the Gulf, is called the Tierra Calienti, 
or hot region. There are found vast 
sandy plains, alternating with dense 
tropical forests with exotic shrubbery 
and flowers. The air is humid and heavy 
with the odors of damp earth and rotting 
vegetation, and the heat is almost un- 
bearable. Bordering this is another 
region, four thousand feet above the sea 
level, called “Tierra Templada” or tem- 
perate region, whose vegetation corre- 
sponds with that of our southern states. 
Farther inland is a vast table-land, six 
thousand feet above the sea level, called 
“Tierra Fria” or cold region. Its average 
temperature, summer and winter, is 60 
degrees Fahrenheit, which would seem 
mild and ideal to us. The air is dry 
but daily showers keep the vegetation 
rich and luxuriant. Midway between the 
Gulf and the Pacific Ocean lies the 
famous Valley of Mexico. It is bordered 
by volcanic mountains whose peaks are 
covered with eternal snow. There, on 
the plateaux, are found acres and acres 
of dahlias, their roots feeding on the 
crumbling lava and moistened by the 
melting snows. They present the same 
colorful sight today as when the Aztec 
gathered tubers and seeds for cultivation 
in his home garden. These were the 
ancestors of our modern dahlias, but it 
required the wizardry of the modern 
hybridizer to produce our twelve-inch 
blossoms, shaggy as a chrysanthemum, 
with two-foot stems, and of every hue 
and color except blue and black. Per- 
haps some day some wealthy enthusiast 
will send an expedition to these volcanic 


slopes and there find a seed or tuber 
from which will be produced the first 
blue dahlia, now the hope and despair of 
every originator. 

The American Dahlia Society has 
adopted nine classes into which dahlias 
may be divided, namely: 


Crass I—Cactus DAHLIAS 


(a) True, fluted type. The petals are 
long, twisted, with sharp points, and 
with the edges rolled back. The petals 
form a more or less perfect tube more 
than half their length. Examples, Ballet 
Girl, Pierrot. 

(b) Hybrid cactus or semi-cactus type. 
The petals are shorter, broad, recurved 
or twisted, with the margins only 
slightly revolute. 
Walters, Mariposa. 


Examples, George 


Criass II—DeEcorATIVE DAHLIAS 


Double flowers, full to the center, flat, 
with broad petals, somewhat loosely 
arranged. The margins are revolute .f 
rolled at all. Examples, Mrs. I. de Ver 
Warner, Jersey’s Beauty. 


Crass III—BALL-sHAPED DOUBLE 
DAHLIAS 


(a) Show type. Blossoms are globu- 
lar, showing regular spiral arrangement 
of petals, more or less quilled, with mar- 
gins involute. Examples, General Haig, 
Les Amours des Madame. 

(b) Hybrid show; giant show, or co- 
lossal show, type. Flowers are broadly 
hemispheric to flatly globular; large and 
more loosely built than the show type. 
Examples, Mrs. Roosevelt, Clara Seaton. 


Crass IV—PEONY-FLOWERED DAHLIAS 


Semi-double flowers with open center. 
The outer petals are flat or more or less 
irregular, the inner floral rays being 
curled or twisted. Examples, Peart 
Ruggles, City of Portland. 
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CLass V—DupLex DAHLIAS 


Semi-double flowers, with the centers 
always exposed, with more than one row 
of petals which are broad and rounded 
and not curled or twisted. [Examples, 
Merry Widow, Mme. J. Coissard. 


CLiass VI—SINGLE DAHLIAS 


Open-centered flowers with eight to 
twelve petals arranged more or less in 
one circle. May be large or small. 
amples, Newport Angel, Beacon. 


Ex- 


Ciass VII—CoLLARETTE DAHLIAS 


Single, open-centered flowers, with not 
more than nine petals, with shorter, inner 
petals growing from the heart of the 
outer, thus forming a collar, usually of 
a different color, around the disk. Iéx- 
amples, Mme. E. Poirier, Diadem. 


Crass VIII—ANEMONE-FLOWERED 
DAHLIAS 


Flowers with one row of large petals 
but with each disk flower producing 
small tubular petals. Example, La Styx. 


CLass IX—OTHER VARITIES 


Pompon dahlias, Tom Thumb dah- 
lias; Bedding dahlias; and some types 
not common in America. 

Several years ago more than five thou- 
sand dahlias were listed with the Ameri- 
can Dahlia Society, and every year 4 
large number of new dahlias of merit 
are originated, many of which do not 
seem to fit into any existing classifica- 
tion. Most of them are hybrids and 
eventually are listed in the hybrid classi- 
fication. Experts do not always agree 
as to whether some new dahlia should be 
classed as a peony or a duplex dahlia. 
Sometimes a decorative dahlia originated 
in California and there classed as such, 
will become a peony-flowered dahlia 
when grown in the east. The change in 
soil and climate will sometimes so change 


the color that its originator would not 
recognize it. 

New dahlias are originated from see. 
If you save a seed pod in your own gar- 
den or buy seed from a commercial 
grower and plant the seed you can never 
forecast what the harvest will be, and 
you will be much surprised at the results, 
The same seed pod may give single, du- 
plex, decorative, peony-flowered, an 
hybrid dahlias, and all of different col- 
ors. Out of the lot you may get one that 
is worth keeping. If the seeds are plantei 
late in March they will bloom about 
September. 

SOIL 


Dahlias thrive best in sandy loam but 
will grow in almost any kind of soil. A 
heavy clay soil is the poorest kind but 
it may be broken up by the liberal use 
of sand well spaded in. The soil must 
contain humus which may be supplied by 
the use of well-rotted cow manure. This 
puts the ground in good mechanical con- 
dition for cultivation, retains the mois- 
ture, but is not in itself a complete 
fertilizer. Its deficiency in phosphoric 
acid and potash may be supplied by the 
use of acid phosphate and wood ashes. 
Neither manure nor chemical fertilizers 
should come in direct contact with the 
tubers or tender plant shoots. 
ful not to use too much manure or ie; 


Be care- 
tilizer at planting time or you will have 
a wonderful top growth, but few blos- 
When the buds begin to form a 
top dressing of sheep manure is bene- 
ficial. The dews and rain will carry % 
down to the feeders, increasing the siz« 
and quality of the blooms, 


soms. 


PLANTING 


A very satisfactory way to plant is in 
double rows, allowing three feet between 
the plants lengthwise, and thirty inches 
between the rows. 


This will give ample 
room for proper cultivation, 
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Under proper cultivation dahlias will 
grow from four to seven feet tall. To 
avoid the necessity of staking, com- 
mercial growers pinch out the top when 
the plants are small, which makes them 
bushy and low-growing. In a_ small 
private collection it is better to have tall, 
dignified plants with long, grace ful 
lower stems, and stakes to support such 
plants are absolutely necessary. Stakes 
should be six feet long, from 2 x 2 stock, 
and of chestnut or other hard wood. Pine 
breaks too easily, and is not economical. 
They may be painted a dark green to be 
less conspicuous, the end pointed, and 
the lower two feet coated with asphaltum 
paint to keep out the moisture. A 
double-headed tack or staple should be 
driven in a foot below the top, to which 
the name label will be attached. These 
stakes should be driven into the ground 
two feet at the proper distance apart. 
This preparation of beds and setting of 
stakes should be done as soon as the 
ground is dry enough to work in order 
to avoid the hurry and bustle of planting 
time. 
PLANTING 

In our climate it is safe to plant the 
tubers by May 15th. The young plants 
will stand the cold better than mature 
plants. Tubers should be planted six 
inches deep. Dig a hole near the stake. 
six inches deep, lay the tuber flat with 
the eye or sprout up and about two 
inches from the stake. Cover it with 
loose dirt to a depth of four inches, being 
careful that no manure or commercial 
fertilizer touches the tuber or sprout, 
and fasten the name label to the staple 
in the stake. If the weather is favorable, 


in about a week the sprout will break . 


through the ground. Now fill in more 
of the loose dirt, and continue this re- 
covering until the ground is level. Never 


hill-up” around the plants as the thread- 
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like feeder roots are always just under 
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the surface of the ground, no matter how 
high you hill them. When the plant 
reaches the height of fifteen inches tie it 
to the stake with binding tape or narrow 
strips of soft cloth. As it grows taller 
tie it again, and as often as may be 
necessary to keep it from swaying in the 
wind. Later it may be necessary to run 
the tape around the branches to keep 
them from breaking off the main stalk. 

As soon as the plant breaks through 
the ground begin to cultivate. Twice a 
week is not too often to go over the 
ground with a garden rake, digging in 
deeply but always leaving the ground 
level. Cultivation keeps down the 
weeds and conserves the moisture so 
necessary to plant growth. When the 
buds appear, stop the deep cultivation 
which would injure the feeders, and 
thereafter cultivate lightly and _ only 
enough to keep out the weeds and to keep 
the ground from becoming hard and 
baked. 


DISBUDDING AND DISBRANCHING 


On the main stalk just above each leaf 
a branch will grow out and on each 
branch the same process will occur. [ach 
branch will attempt to flower, and if left 
alone the plant would eventually be cov- 
ered with a mass of blossoms ranging in 
size from a daisy to a large aster. To 
produce long stems with large, perfect 
blossoms it is necessary to disbranch an«l 
to disbud. Each alternate branch should 
be pinched off, but always have a mental 
picture of the full grown plant so as to 
keep it symmetrical. 

Each flower stock will show three ter- 
minal buds. When they are about the 
size of a small pea, pinch out the two 
side buds leaving the center bud to de- 
velop. If that one should be defective 
save one of the others instead. From 
the time the bud first appears four weeks 
will elapse before it is in bloom. 
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INsSEcT PESTS 


Like every plant worth while the 


dahlia has its enemies. Cutworms will 
get them when young unless you put a 
paper collar around the plant. These 
may be made from tarred paper, cut four 
inches wide, and should extend two 
inches under ground and two above. It 
is best to put them on just as soon as 
the plants stick through the ground as 
you never know when the cutworm will 
appear. The best treatment for a cut- 
worm is to squeeze him between your 
thumb and forefinger. Some morning 
you may discover that the tip of the stalk 
has wilted. That means that a borer has 
made a tiny hole in the stalk and is in- 
side, eating the soft pulp. Arsenate of 
lead injected into the stalk will dispose 
of him. Aphids will cluster in masses 
on the tender tips and suck out the plant 
juices. A solution of Black Leaf 40 and 
whale oil soap, half the strength as used 
on rose bushes, applied with a sprayer, 
A small white 


fly will appear in July, hiding under the 


will keep them in check. 


leaves and flying aimlessly about when 
disturbed. They sting the buds, and are 
responsible for the mal-formed, one- 
sided blossoms. The same spray may be 
used to check them. All spraying should 
and the under 


sides of the leaves, and is best done in 


reach the flower buds 


the early evening. Turn the hose di- 
rectly on the plants, using the fine spray. 
This will wash away and destroy many 
of the pests and give the plants a re- 
freshing bath. 

Do not water the plants until the buds 
When 


the plants begin to bloom give them a 


form except in very dry weather. 


good soaking once or twice a week, de- 
pending on the weather, and always after 
sunset. 

Some dahlias are good for cut flowers, 
some for exhibition, and others only 


while growing on the plants. Any blos- 
som cut in the heat of the day will soon 
wilt. If you wish to exhibit them or use 
them about the house as cut flowers, cut 
them after the sun has gone down, and 
place them over night in a pail of cold 
Treated 
in this way they will often keep for sey- 
eral days. 


water in the cool, dark cellar. 


DIGGING AND STORING 


In the fall, after the frosts have turned 
the leaves black, cut off the tops close io 
the ground, lift the clump of tubers care- 
fully with a spade, attach the name tag 
securely to the stalk, and turn them bot- 
tom side up to drain. All surplus dirt 
should be cleaned away and _ injured 
tubers removed. Place them in a cool 
dry cellar, and in the course of two oi 
three days pack them in barrels bottom 
side up. A temperature of 40 degrees 
l‘ahrenheit has been found to be best. 
In the course of two weeks cover the 
barrels with cloth or old sacks to keep 
the air from circulating around the 
tubers. Some will mildew, some will 
wither, and others will decay. Examine 
them several times during the winter and 
if they appear to be decaying or mildew 
forms, dust them with powdered sulphur. 


IXvery amateur has trouble in keeping 


them through the winter. The higher 
priced the tubers the more likely thev 
seem to be to decay or wither. 

It is impossible in this article to give 
a list of desirable dahlias for the average 
grower. Seven thousand named dahlias 
is quite a large list to choose from. You 
may pay fifty cents for a single tuber or 
you may pay twenty-five dollars, the 
price depending largely on its newness 
and novelty. The best are not always 
the highest priced. You may buy a pack- 
age of seeds from some reliable grower 
which, if started in late March or early 
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April, will bloom the following Septem- 
ber. You will be surprised at the wide 
variation in forms and colors that will 
result. I have known seeds from the 
same pod to produce a hybrid, a decora- 
tive, and a single dahlia, of entirely dit- 
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ferent colors. Perhaps it may be in store 
for you to produce the first blue dahlia, 
and to have your name placed on the 
honor roll with Haag, Hartweg, and 
Donckelaar. 
the least. 


It is worth trying, to say 


The Alpine Flower 


ALICE LEVERN BEARDSLEY 


I would stroll again those mountains,* 
Where the Alpine flowers grow ; 
Where those towers, built eternal, 
Guard the silver clouds below. 
Bleak the winds,—and sadly sighing, 
Like the moan of broken song; 
Weird,—that enchanting music, 
That to other worlds belong. 


Oh! those grand majestic mountains ; 
Countless domes that reach the sky, 
Where the dainty Alpine flower 
Clings their seams, and will not die. 
Yes—the angels must have scattered 
Just the flower they wanted there ; 
Pure white stars, in great profusion, 
Wafting fragrance on the air. 


In the air we feel God’s presence, 
On those rocks, we see His face; 
Solemn,—awful—is the grandeur ; 
We are naught, save in His grace. 


*\Mt. Washington, New Hampshire. 








Our First American Dramatist— 
Robert Rogers of Dunbarton 


WILLIS WARREN HARRIMAN, PH. B., A. M. 


ND SO the Club is heavily in 

debt, is it?” 

“Why, but Withersberry 
says he'll pay one-half of the bills, and 
that a friend of his will pay the other 
half.” 

‘“Withersberry! Oh, yes; | know him! 
He'll pay it as Rogers did that of the 
nation.” 


yes ; 


“As Rogers did that of the nation! 
How’s that?” 

But the two men who had been so 
earnestly engaged in conversation turned 
and 
entered the corridor of the Amoskeag 


from the Elm street sidewalk, 
Bank building. 

“To pay one’s debts as Rogers did that 
of the nation!” 

This saying originated from one of 
the earliest inhabitants of Dunbarton ;— 


famous scout and 
ranger, valiant soldier, and our first 


American dramatist. 


Robert Rogers, 


The story of “To pay one’s debts as 
Rogers did that of the nation” is re- 
lated in ‘“The History of Dunbarton,” by 
Caleb Stark: 

While in garrison at Fort Edward, in 
the winter of 1757-8, two British officers, 
half seas over, or sufficiently so to be 
very affectionate and patriotic, were one 
evening lamenting the misfortunes of 
their country, occasioned by her enor- 
mous debt. Rogers, coming in and learn- 
ing of the cause of their trouble, told 
them to give themselves no more uneasi- 
ness about the matter, as he would pay 
half the debt, and a friend of his the re- 
mainder, and thus clear the nation at 


, 


once of her difficulties. The officers 
treated the captain, and pronounced him 
the nation’s benefactor. Hence the say- 
ing, “To pay one’s debts as Rogers did 
that of the nation.” 

Robert Rogers was born May 6, 1734, 
in Methuen, Massachusetts, but in 1739, 
his father, James took his 
family, including Robert, to Dunbarton, 
and, with Joseph Putney and his family, 
were the first settlers in that part of New 
Hampshire. 


Rogers, 


Young Rogers was, as a 
matter of course, subjected to the trials, 
privations, and hardships of our earliest 
frontier life. One of his many hard- 
ships was to carry birch and_ hazel 
brooms upon his back from Dunbarton 
to market in Concord. In those early 
days the trip was long and hazardous 
through the forests. But Rogers was 
developing an excellence of physical 
strength, mental alertness, and de- 
cision ;—qualities which enabled him to 


become renowned as an _ unconquered 
athlete for miles around. 


Robert Rogers was one of the greatest 
scouts and rangers in the history of our 
country. these activities, 
Rogers was closely associated with Gen- 
eral John Stark, Manchester’s hero at 
the battle of Bennington. As a soldier, 
Robert Rogers was a bold and daring 
man; his deeds were characterized by 
bravery, courage, and fortitude; the 
enemy dreaded him ;—in short, he was 
a justly celebrated commander. His 
“wonderful doings” have been recorded 


In many of 


in historical documents, and related in 
fiction. 
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But this article for the GRANITE 
MoNTHLY concerns itself more especially 
with Robert Rogers as our first Ameri- 
can dramatist. 

As a preliminary to a consideration of 
Robert Rogers as the author of our first 
American play, it is necessary to recall 
a few lines of history. 

Rogers, serving as commander of 
“Rogers’s Rangers,” took an active part 
in the siege of Detroit against Pontiac, 
“Indian Emperor on the Great Lakes,” 





WILLIS WARREN HARRIMAN, Pu. B., A. M. 


and the French. This experience gave 
Rogers an opportunity to study more 
carefully than ever before the condition 
of the Indians, to realize their native dis- 
positions, and to appreciate the unfair 
treatment they were suffering at the 
hands of the English. Consequently 
Rogers championed the cause of the 
Indians, and cast his plea on their be- 
half in the form of dramatic liter- 
ature: ‘“Ponteach,—or the Savages of 
America.” 

But a play is something more than a 
piece of mere literature which results 
from the imagination on the part of the 
writer; which appeals to the emotions, 


OUR FIRST AMERICAN DRAMATIST 
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passions, and feelings of the reader; 
and which is cast in language appropri- 
ate to the content matter ;—a play must 
act. With a few exceptions, the plays 
of Browning, of Tennyson, and of Long- 
fellow will not act. But Robert Rogers’s 
play, ““Ponteach,” is capable of dramatic 
interpretation ;—it will act. 

One of the tests of the active or dra- 
matic quality of a play is in its dialogue. 
lf the dialogue is characterized by a 
conversation of parry and thrust, the 
play will act. Rogers’s “Ponteach”’ pos- 
sesses this quality. Consider the dialogue 
between Monelia, the Mohawk princess, 
and Chekitan, Ponteach’s son. Monelia 
is not quite sure that Chekitan’s love for 
her is sincere. She, therefore, proves 
his love for her by skilfully parrying all 
his avowals, but he, just as skilfully, 
thrusts his avowals back again. And in 
her long recital of “a lac’d Coat Captain” 
wooing her, a speech of thirty-two lines, 
there is admirable opportunity for dra- 
matic interpretation. Even in the pas- 
sages which are of a narrative nature, 
“Ponteach” is psychologically dramatic. 
Observe not only the dramatic, but also 
the psychological, quality of Chekitan’s 
speech in act II, scene 2;—and notice 
that Rogers has composed his figures of 
speech from natural sources to conform 
with the thoughts of an Indian: 


Returning from the Chase, myself con- 
cealed, 

Our Royal Father basking in the Shade, 

His looks severe, Revenge was in his 


eves, 

All his great Soul seem’d mounted in his 
Face, 

And bent on something hazardous and 
great. 


With pensive Air he view’d the Forest 
round ; 

Smote on his Breast as if oppress’d with 
Wrongs, 

With Indignation stamp’d upon the 
Ground; 
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Extended then and shook his mighty 
Arm, 

As in Defiance of a mighty Foe; 

Then like the hunted Elk he 
sprung, 

As tho’ to trample his Assailants down. 

The broken Accents murmur’d from his 
Tongue, 

As rumbling Thunder from a distant 
Cloud, 

Distinct I heard, “ ’Tis fixed, I'll be re- 
veng'd; 

“T will make War; I'll drown this land 
in Blood.” 

He disappear’d like the fresh-started Roe 

Pursu’d by hounds o’er rocky Hills and 
Dales, 

That instant leaves the anxious Hunter’s 
Eyes: 

Such was his Speed towards the other 
Chiefs. 


forward 


In the higher forms of dramatic liter- 
ature, the characters govern the action. 
In the lower forms, the scenes are more 
important than the characters which act 
in them. The characters in “*Ponteach” 
are more important than the scenes. 
Ponteach, the “Indian Emperor on the 
Great Lakes,” has a dignity befitting the 
character of an epic; Chekitan, one ot 
Ponteach’s sons, who is in love with 
Monelia, the Mohawk princess, feels ‘“‘the 
gilded Pains of 
Love,” and at times reminds the reader 


Philip, the 


Sweets and pointed 


of Shakespeare's Romeo; 
is a villain 
wicked enough “‘to astonish and embroil 


other of Ponteach’s sons, 
Kings and Kingdoms, and decide their 
Fate; Monelia, the Indian princess, and 
daughter of Hendrick, Emperor of the 
Mohawks, is a 
qualities. 


heroine of exquisite 

From Ponteach the writer quotes “The 
Catalogue of Men,” and “The State of 
Men and Human Things:” 


Indians a’n’t Fools, if White Men think 
us SO; 

We see, we hear, we think, as well as 
you; 
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We know there’re Lies and Mischiefs in 
the World; 
We don’t know 
whom to fear; 

Men are uncertain, 
Wind, 

Inconstant as the Waters of the Lake, 

Some smooth and fair, and pleasant as 
the Sun, 

Some rough and _boist’rous, 
Winter Storm; 

Some are Insidious as the subtle Snake, 

Some innocent and harmless as_ the 
Dove; 

Some like the Tyger raging, cruel, fierce, 

Some like the Lamb, humble, submissive, 
mild, 

And scarcely one is every day the Same; 

But I call no Man bad, till such he’s 
found, 

Then I condemn and cast him from my 
Sight ; 

And no more trust him as a Friend and 
Brother. 


“The 


Things :” 


whom to trust, nor 


changing as _ the 


like the 


State of Men and Human 


Such is the State of Men and human 
things ; 

We weep, we smile, we mourn, and 
laugh thro’ Life, 

Here falls a Blessing, there alights a 
Curse 

As the good Genius or the evil reigns. 

It’s right it should be so. Should either 
conquer, 

The World would cease, and Mankind be 
undone 

By constant Frowns or Flatteries from 
Fate ; 

This constant mixture makes the Potion 
safe, 

And keeps the sickly Mind of Man in 
Health. 


And from Monelia, the writer quotes: 


The outward Shew, the Form, the Dress, 
the Air, 

That pleases at first Acquaintance, oft 
deceive us, 

And _ prove 
Deserts, 

Which always brightens by a further 


Trial, 


more Mimickers of true 
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Appears more lovely as we know it 
better, . 
At least can never suffer by Acquaint- 
ance. 
Perhaps than you To-morrow will 

despise 
What you esteem To-day and call de 
serving. 


There are also several pithy statements 
in the play “Ponteach” which should be 
repeated, and remembered: “Tell your 
King from me, That first or last a Rogue 
will be detected;” “The life of Great 
Designs is Secrecy, And in the Affairs of 
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State ‘tis Honour’s Guard;” “All wise 
and good Men certainly take care To 
help themselves and families the first; 
Thus dictates Nature, Instinct, and Re- 
ligion, Whose easy Precepts ought to be 
obeyed.” 

The play “Ponteach” is a great Play: 
it is our first American Play; it is dig- 
nified and literary in its diction; but 
most important of all, it is dramatic. 

And do not forget that New Hamp- 
shire nurtured within her borders the 
first American dramatist,— Robert 
Rogers, of Dunbarton. 


An Artist 


FRANK EVERETT PALMER 


The sweetest songs are those without a tune; 
No one composed them; but a gentle breeze 
Plays them on instruments which range from trees 
And swishing grass beneath a still Spring moon 
To mountain crags and hills on a warm noon. 
Their gifted player no one ever sees, 
He is content that he can play and please; 
There is no land that has not heard his croon. 


I hear him often as I walk alone; 
Sometimes his song is blithe and light and gay, 
And then at times he is inspired to play 
An infinitely soft, low monotone. 
I am like him, or else he is like me: 
For always does our taste in songs agree. 








If the Floods Came 


HARRY TAYLOR 


N ENGLISH lawyer has just 
written a book which has had a 
great sale on both sides of the 
Atlantic. It is entitled “Deluge” and 
tells of a world flood that submerged 
whole continents and annihilated whole 
This is no 


‘ 


peoples at one fell swoop. 
new idea; in one form or another the 
idea of world catastrophe has been the 
theme of many writers. In each case 
there has been a remnant which survived 
and it is the actions of this remnant that 
have been portrayed. 

What would happen if a great world 
catastrophe were to take place and whole 
nations and continents were to be de- 
Suppose 


that one day the world existed as it does 


stroyed within a few days? 


today, that there were strong nations and 
powerful governments and vast com- 
merce and shipping and immeasurable 
Suppose that the 
made the 
world one vast whispering gallery. 
pose that millions of people on every part 
of the were 
millions of people elsewhere, linked with 
and relying upon the ends of the earth 
for food, for clothing, for employment. 
And then on that day something hap- 


networks of railways. 


radio and the wireless had 


Sup- 
earth 


dependent upon 


pened that destroyed this mighty fabric 
of civilization and culture as effectively 
as one might kick over a colony of ants 
with one’s foot. Before the sun set the 
seven seas, with all their argosies of 
commerce, had vanished, never to return. 
An unaccountable and sudden heaving of 
the earth’s crust had caused the oceans 
to rusfi hither and thither, whole conti- 
nents to cave in and disappear and the 
waters to rush in instead. Governments 


were no more; trade and commerce be- 
came a thing of the past; only pale and 
harried little groups of people, on high 
lands and sea-locked plateaus, looked out 
upon the next sunrise. 

For a while during the Great Catas 
trophe there would be fitful messages 
from one country to another, tales of the 
wrecks of the Argentine, or Mexico, or 
France or Italy and so on. But only for 
a little while would the communications 
of civilization persist, soon everything 
would be silent. 

The Great Catastrophe, if it came, 
might be the result of something other 
than a flood. 
come as the result of a tremendous and 
devastating war, a war so_ stupendous 
and terrible as to pale into insignificance 
the last war which we have dubbed the 
Great War. H. G. Wells somewhere 
pictures such a war which would prac- 
tically annihilate mankind leaving only a 


It might, for example, 


few thousand individuals here and there 


groping amid the ruins of a civilization 


that has been deluged in blood and 
ravaged by fire and disease. But a rem- 
nant always would remain to build up 
anew civilization that had _ been 
destroyed, if it has power, or to wallow 
in lust and brutality—as did the remnant 
in “Deluge’—if no power remains. | 
cannot think that the author of “Deluge” 
is right in picturing the remnant as being 
concerned only with food and women. 
It is true, of course, that the desire for 
food and then for sexual satisfaction are 
the primal instincts of man but it is 4 
long, long time since man was animated 
only by these instincts. Hundreds of 
thousands of years of culture and custom 


the 
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have intervened since then, causing man 
to sublimate these basic impulses in 
innumerable ways. 

There was a time when the hungry 
savage snatched at the first food that he 
saw. He had no laws or customs or 
inhibitions to prevent him from satisfy- 
ing his hunger immediately food came 
into sight. But there are very few men 
today who, hungry though they may be, 
would break the window of the first 
baker’s shop they saw in order to get 
food. The training of immemorial 
generations, the immense weight of cus- 
tom and tradition, restrain the primal 
hunger instinct of most men. 

And it is so with regard to sex instinct. 
Time was when our savage ancestor 
grabbed the first woman who took his 
fancy. He clutched her by the hair of 
the head and flung her into his hut or 
cave and she became his woman. But 
there are few “cave men” today capable 
of that kind of thing. Again the habits 
and customs and laws and traditions of 
untold centuries restrain the sex urge 
and cause the man to adopt more refined 
methods in his love making. 

We are creatures of habit and custom 
to a far greater degree than many of us 
suppose. People change but little and 
very, very slowly. Laws may change 
rapidly and inventions and discoveries 
apparently alter everything beyond 
recognition but beneath them all the 
people move in very much the same net- 
work of habits and customs as before 
and it is found that the new law or the 
changed condition has not really changed 
people as much as was imagined. 

This matrix of habit and custom— 
spoken of by the sociologist as mores and 
iolkways—is really the salvation of men. 
It saves mankind from suicidal changes 

id insists that he shall at all times 
“make haste slowly”. It is also of tre- 
mendous service to him in emergencies 
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such as the one pictured by the author 
of “Deluge”—although the author of 
that book does not take cognizance of it 
and therefore goes astray. 

What would the remnant do if such a 
world catastrophe happened? What do 
the people do on a sinking ship when 
catastrophe occurs? Do they begin to 
raid the storerooms and forget their 
habits of decency and self-control? On 
the contrary, it is upon these occasions 
that the heroic in man shines out in all 
its splendor. It is upon these occasions 
that he forgets that he is linked with the 
beast and shows his kinship with the 
angels. Man, on the whole, has always 
met the challenge of danger and destruc- 
tion in a heroic manner. It has gener- 
ally refined and exalted him, bringing 
out the more generous part of his nature 
and diminishing the base and cruel. 

If a day of catastrophe should ever 
come upon mankind it is my hope and 
faith that out of the refiner’s fire of that 
experience some of the finest of human 
qualities will remain and dominate. If 
the whole world should become as the 
sinking Titanic it might well be that the 
darker and more sombre passions of 
men would be burned out by the fires of 
heroism and co-operation and self-sacri- 
fice never to emerge again. Again and 
again in the past, in times of stress and 
danger, the majority of men and women 
have proved themselves to be more akin 
to the angels than to the beasts. During 
the Great War, in spite of the immense 
profiteering and scandalous selfishness 
displayed in many quarters, it was 
proved that the majority of men and 
women were capable of high and. heroic 
self-sacrifice. 

I was a minister in Burnley, England, 
during the early days of the war and I 
saw a little incident there which has al- 
ways seemed to me to be indicative of 
the high quality of human nature. In 
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the filthiest alley of Burnley’s most sor- 
did slum seven men went to fight and die 
for their country on the field of battle. 
They each paid the supreme sacrifice. In 
that sordid alley a shrine was erected in 
honor of the seven men who had died 
for their country. 

Consider their sacrifice for a moment. 
They lived in hovels unfit to house pigs; 
they had not one square foot of English 
land of their own to fight for; their pos- 
sessions would not have brought ten dol- 
lars at the junk dealers; and yet they 
went out to fight for the country that 
had treated them so scurvily and kept 
them all their lives in a state of semi- 
starvation. They were but seven out of 
millions who responded heroically to the 
same challenge. 

Here is another example, taken from 
a widely different scene. A band of 
Arctic explorers are icebound in the 
freezing north. They are many weary 
miles from their base, their food is 
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scanty and it will be many weeks before 
help comes. There is one amongst their 
number who is doomed to die anyhow: 
he knows that his days are numbered. 
He might await his end in the ordinary 
way, share the scanty rations of his com- 
rades, and thus endanger their chances 
of living. Or he might choose to sacri- 
fice himself—doomed as he was, inevit- 
ably—so that he should not uselessly eat 
the rations of the rest. He chooses the 
heroic, the self-sacrificing course. One 
night he gets up from his seat in the hut, 
says to his comrades “Goodbye, you fel- 
lows” and passes out into the cold and 
the darkness beyond, never to return. 

These are the qualities which will 
reign supreme, I hope, if any great flood 
or catastrophe should come upon the 
world; not the lust and greed of the 
remnant in “Deluge” but the redeeming 
qualities that have again and again, all 
down history, saved man from brutality 
and shame. 


Nightmare 


LULU MINERVA SCHULTZ 


I cringed in terror, 


The night was black, 
‘Something—a presence 
Crouched for attack, 
Bony hands beckoned, 
Close, closer each breath 
Rattled and chortled— 
Oh, can this be Death? 


Voiceless I shrieked 
There on my back, 
Pinned down by a weight— 
(A jagged ice pack ;) 
Time hung suspended, 
It seemed I had died, 
Then I crashed through the wall 
And awoke—on my side! 
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Our New Advertisers 


HIS MONTH the Granite 

MonrTHLY presents to its readers 

several new advertisers whose 
faith in the magazine under its new 
ownership, as evidenced by their patron- 
age, is appreciated. 

Beauty, of one kind or another, is 
embodied in the wares these new friends 
of ours are vending. The beauty of 
poetry, the beauty in life to be found 
through the medium of books, the phys- 
ical beauty that is the rightful heritage 
of every human being. 

Mr. Jenkins, whose new volume of 
poems, “Heavenly Bodies,” is advertised 
in this issue, has been interviewed for an 
article which will be found elsewhere in 
the magazine. We have read every one 
of his poems with delight. Especially 
does the one embodying the lines, “This, 
this is my New England, and to me al- 
ways will come a dream of lights aglow,” 
sink into the soul. We commend the 
little book to discriminating lovers of 
true poetry. 


Apple Tree Book Shop 


“I'd rather be in Bohemia than any- 
where else on earth,” sang a poet once 
upon a time. Sober conservative old 
Concord, the capital city of New Hamp- 
shire, is about the last place on earth one 
would expect to find a bit of Bohemia. 
ut there is an atmosphere that savors 
of the unconventional in the Apple Tree 
Book Shop. One would expect to find 
congenial groups of artists, intellectuals 
and the literati gathered here from time 
to time to exchange ideas and gain 
mental stimulus. 

This little place on Warren street is 
quaint and cheery. Miss Margaret 
Owen, the proprietor, had loads of fun 


preparing it. It is a basement room 
lined with open shelves all painted a 
lovely green. Miss Owen wielded the 
paint brush herself and the result was 
an effect that vies with the green of fields 
and woodlands in the spring and sum- 
mer in old New England. 

We would advise those who enjoy a 
cup o’ tea, to wander in about five o’clock 
on any Friday afternoon. Every week 
she serves tea all Friday afternoon at a 
quaint little green table and from the 
most delightful tea service. It’s a joy 
to sip tea from one of those lovely 
yellow cups. 

All current books are sold and Miss 
Owen conducts a lending library. She 
carries many delightful books for chil- 
dren and the place is a veritable fairy 
land for wee folk. 

At the holiday season Italian and 
English cards are an unusual feature 
and Florentine leather goods are for sale 
at all times. 

From time to time Miss Owen brings 
authors and poets to her shop to talk to 
literary folk who may care to foregather 
and recently a delightful evening was 
spent in the company of Dorothy Foster 
Gilman. 


Religious Book Shop 


Many people have the mistaken idea 
that the Religious Book Shop, which was 
formerly the New Hampshire Bible So- 
ciety store is devoted exclusively to the 
sale of books on religion. Mr. Edward 
A. Dame, who conducts this shop at 20 
School street, Concord, N. H., would 
like to disabuse the public of this thought. 

Any book in print can be secured from 
this shop, Mr. Dame declares. A large 
stock is kept continually on hand and 
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those not on the shelves may be ordered. 

On a recent visit to the. shop we were 
intrigued with many a volume that we 
have wished for time and opportunity to 
read. There was “The Bridge of San 
Luis Rey,” that enchanting new book by 
Thornton Wilder and published by A. & 
C. Boni. It is the story of a bridge that 
was swung over a deep gorge in Peru 
more than two hundred years ago. On 
a certain day in 1714 it broke and pre- 
cipitated five people into the gulf below. 
Thereby hangs a tale of mystery that is 
most fascinating. 

And there were the intriguing books 
by Richard Halliburton, a brand new 
book about Lindy, Mark Sullivan’s “The 
Turn of the Century,” books of fiction 
for a rainy afternoon, books of poems 
for certain moods—Oh, it was hard to 
leave them all and 
prosaic world again. 


go out into the 


Pinsonneault Beauty Shop 


While on this trip to Concord we 
visited the Pinsonneault Beauty shop. 
Here was a shrine to beauty of another 
sort but one of real value to the happi- 
ness of the world. It recalled a mem- 
ory of a certain little country girl of the 
long ago who envied her city cousin’s 
curly golden hair. And, surreptitiously, 
this funny little freckle-faced girl would 
go into a room by herself and endlessly 
twist her straight locks around her fin- 
gers in a hopeless effort at ringlets. But 
they simply wouldn’t curl, and there was 
no artificial means on earth in that day 
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that would force hair into unaccustomed 
waves. 

That little girl, grown up, has enjoyed 
the comfort of curly hair through the 
invention of the permanent wave that js 
one of Pinsonneault’s specialties. [py 
their two shops, one in Concord and the 
other in Manchester, every known aid to 
feminine beauty is skilfully and _ intelli- 
gently employed. 


Nora F. Broderick 


Another of our new advertisers js 
Miss Nora F. Brodeiick who has re- 
cently moved from the location opposite 
Hanover Common, Manchester, where 
she conducted business for many years, 
to a new and strictly up to date place in 
the business section of Hanover street. 

If there is any help on earth fora 
bald-headed person Nora Broderick can 
render that aid. She has been known 


time and again to make two hairs grow 
where only one grew before, and that is 
no myth. 


Miss Broderick’s specialty is care of 
the scalp and hair, although in her well 
equipped shop, she has every modern 
appliance in beauty aids, including new 
facials, conturation treatments, butter- 
milk packs and the many mysteries into 
which women are initiated in the quest 
of beauty. 

Readers of the GRANITE MONTHLY 
who are in the vicinity of the shops 
whose proprietors have joined the ranks 
of our advertisers may feel assured of 
satisfaction if they patronize them. 
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The Hope Chest 


HELEN ADAMS PARKER 


OROTHY went to Aunt Faith's 
De: and knocked. She had a 

pillow-case in her hand and she 
was going to ask her if the hemstitching 
she had begun on the end was all right. 
If it wasn’t, Aunt Faith would show her 
the right way to do it, as she always did. 
She knew everything about fancy work. 
In fact there wasn’t much she didn’t 
know unless it was Greek and higher 
mathematics. The former was not in her 
course at the university, and she never 
understood the latter. Still she could 
help Tom nicely with a hard example in 
arithmetic and Dorothy generally with 
her algebra. But to return to the pillow- 
case. 

Dorothy found Aunt Faith sewing, 
though it was mending, the kind of sew- 
ing Dorothy considered very uninterest- 
ing and tiresome. She soon straightened 
out the hemstitching. ‘“You’ve pulled 
your thread too tight and taken up too 
many stitches,’ she said, “except that, 
it’s all right.” 

“Why don’t you have a hope chest, 
Aunt Faith?” asked Dorothy. 

“Me? I guess it would be a pretty 
hopeless affair! I’m as much too old for 
such things as you are too young, though 
girls start them now when they are 
hardly out of their cradles.”’ 

Dorothy laughed. 

“Well—” she said, “most of the girls 
have one before they finish high school, 
and so far as being old goes, you look a 
lot vounger than Susie Wade’s aunt, and 
she’s got one, Susie said, with perfectly 
lovely things in it!” 

“Oh, but she’s been engaged for years, 
so she was young when she began it— 
that’s different,’ said Aunt Faith. 


After Dorothy went out Aunt Faitii 
had what she called a “thinking fit.” She 
thought about all her past, from the time 
she was a little girl up to now that she 
was keeping house for her widowed 
brother and doing her best to be mother 
to the two children, Tom and Dorothy. 
A pleasant task she had found it, though 
trying in many ways. To be sure she 
had had to give up her teaching, which 
she was fond of, and she had staid quite 
closely at home and probably had not met 
the people she would have otherwise. 
“But then it has paid,” she thought, ‘“‘and 
Mother’s dying made it easier to feel for 
them. Anyway, it was the thing to do 
when Mary died, and when you get 
started in a thing you somehow grow 
into it so you can’t change, and your old 
job is gone, so you can’t get back very 
well. But I wonder if I would have 
married Julian if I had stayed in Lin- 
den,” she pondered. “Then I’d have been 
‘Mrs.’ and needed a hope chest. I’ve 
half a mind to start one anyway! No 
harm, and if I don’t use the things I can 
give them to Dorothy sometime. Rather 
fun, and I have a few things for a start. 
The little red chest Mother gave me that 
was Grandma’s would be just the thing— 
the top for the large things and the 
drawer in the bottom for the small ones. 
Believe I'll do it, but won’t say anything 
to a soul about it, then I'll escape being 
laughed at!” 

Several days passed before Faith had 
time to go up to the attic where the chest 
was stored. When she did it was in the 
afternoon of a day early in March. 
Spring was but two weeks away and the 
day was full of hints of its coming. The 
sun was high and the last bit of snow 
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out on airings, and squirrels running 
here and there out of their winter quar- 
ters, and spring hammering had begun 
at the neighbors. Faith was certain she 
saw a bluebird that morning, only it 
proved to be a bluejay! 

“Wonder if my hope chest will come 
out the same way!” she thought. “Never 
mind! I can have the fun of making the 
things and it will be nice to use the little 
chest anyway. I’ve never had it in my 
room at all.””’ She hummed a little tune 
under her breath as she went up the 
stairs and opened the attic door. 

A flood of sunlight greeted her for the 
attic faced south and west. As _ she 
crossed the length of the room she 
smelled a spicy odor from bunches of 
herbs with brown papers tied neatly 
around them, that were hanging from 
the beams where her mother had put 
them. 

“How careful Mother was of every- 
thing!’ she thought. “Saving without 
being a mite stingy. People don’t trouble 
so much nowadays.” 

The chest was near the west window. 
To get it out she had first to move a 
good-sized wooden box. It was full of 
books and thinks she had used in school 
and teaching—text-books, memorandum 
books, note books, cards, drawing things, 
etc. She opened ita minute. There they 
were all together, big and little, dark cov- 
ers and bright, the symbols of her old 
life. At one end there was a smaller 
box. Faith knew well what that con- 
tained. It held the letters and invitations 
she had thought worth keeping, with 
some dried flowers scattered along. She 
raised the cover. Invitations and notes 
in one bunch and two packages of letters 
carefully tied together. One package was 
from her mother. 

“T shall never part with these,” she 
said as she looked at them— “and I 
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disappearing. There were plenty of cats 


suppose I shan’t Julian’s, though it’s 
really foolish to keep them, he’s so fay 
off and probably never gives me a 
thought now. Guess I’ll take a look at 
the top one though—I believe it’s his 
last—just to see when it’s dated. Why, 
I believe I’m actually sighing, and dear 
knows why! I wonder, though, how it 
would have been if I had written my last 
one differently. Anyway the children 
wouldn’t have had any mother—such as 
I’ve been, that is—for Ed would never 
have let them leave him to go West with 
me, and Julian had such a Western craze 
when he went. Don’t know as he would 
have had though if he didn’t believe | 
would go later. Well, no use regretting, 
if regret it is!’ She began to open the 
letters. ‘After all, guess I won't open 
one of them. Might unsettle me! Though 
as I’m up here I may as well. Here 
goes! Well of all the coincidences— 
It’s dated this very day three years ago. 
That’s all I wanted to find. 
about what the rest is.” 
the end. 


I know 
She glanced at 
“Just as he always ended 
them—‘Yours always, Julian.’” She 
folded it and replaced it on top of the 
others. 

“Well, that’s over! Think I won't 
open the box again—makes me feel kind 
of funny. The books, I suppose—think- 
ing about my teaching. My, weren't the 
children nice and the hops in the big 
hall! And Professor Hart, didn’t he 
dance beautifully, though? That was 
about the time I wrote Julian last—poor 
boy—and he out there prospecting all 
alone. Can’t remember though that | 
said much for him to leave off writing, 
but suppose I must have. And Professor 
Hart married that little frump from 
Texas—and here I am about to start 4 
hope chest with my 30th birthday passed 
last December! ‘The height of absurdity, 
as poor old Dean Hobbs would say. 
Never mind, it’s fun to do absurd things 
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sometimes. I love the little chest anyway 
and I can enjoy having it in my room to 
look at, though I think I’d better keep it 
in the big closet if I want to have ‘t 
secret what I’m doing with it. Young 
eves, and Edith’s liable to be in any 
time.” 

Faith pulled out the chest and shoved 
the wooden box back under the eaves. 

“T shall have to dust it well when | 
get it down stairs!’ she remarked to her- 
self, running her finger along the top. 
“But isn’t it a darling? Such a sweet 
shade of pinky-red! Mother said Grand- 
father brought it over in the ship that 
came from England, and Grandma used 
to keep her very best quilts in it. I re- 
member her opening it once when I was 
little and how she let me look in and see 
the pretty blue quilt that was lying on 
top, and how good it smelled inside. 
Well, I shall have the quilt for a be- 
ginning.” 

The chest, though small, proved quite 
an armful, and Faith was glad to meet 
Tom at the top of the stairs on his way 
to his room under the roof. 

“Want a lift?” he said, and took it on 
his shoulders as if it were a feather’s 
weight (he was a pitcher in the ball 
team), and sat it down in Faith’s room. 

“T'll see to it,” she said, “and thanks 
very much.” 

Tom was off at a jump. 

“Such a comfort,” Faith thought, “that 
he isn’t inquisitive! He’ll never think of 
it again nor mention it if he does. If it 
were Dorothy now she’d never stop 
questioning me until she knew just why 
| brought it down stairs and what I was 
going to use it for. But for all that she’s 
a dear! Come to think of it the child’s 
birthday is next week and I must do 
something for her. What—I wonder? 
Too late for a skiing party or sleighride 
an’ too early for picnics. Guess I'll just 
invite all her class to supper and let them 
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go to the movies in the evening. I chap- 
eroning of course!” 

That hindered doing anything to the 
chest except dusting it and moving it into 
the closet, which Faith had done at once. 
She looked in it one day soon after the 
party. It was empty of anything except 
the blue quilt that lay at the bottom. She 
had a few pieces of embroidery that had 
been given her and a little pingushion 
Dorothy made her for her birthday. 
These she put in the little drawer, lining 
it first with white paper. 

“T’m glad I gave Dot the runner, she 
liked it so much, though I was going to 
put that in too. How smoothly the 
drawer pulls out and in,” she said, “and 
isn’t the knob cunning? They knew 
how to make things in those days so they 
lasted and were always attractive. Guess 
I’ll start a table cover first. I’ve got 
some colors and I like to work with 
them, and a table cover looks as if it 
might be for anybody, and may offset 
curiosity.” 

She got the linen the next time she was 
down town and was busy at work on it 
one afternoon, sitting in her room in her 
low rocking chair, when Edith Jones 
dropped in. Edith was the best friend 
of her school days and now happily 
married. 

“You've got something pretty there!” 
she remarked. “What may it be?” and 
came for a closer inspection. ‘Haven't 
seen you embroidering for an age. Seems 
nice too, you do it so nicely.” 

“Oh, I’m just using up some old silks 
| had on hand,” said Faith. 

Edith talked about the children, who 
were growing out of their clothes, es- 
pecially the baby, “who,” she said, 
“needed new rompers so badly that she 
really ought not to have taken the time 
to come over—but it was such a lovely 
afternoon I just couldn’t stay in,” she 
went on, “and it seemed as if I hadn't 
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seen you in an age, too! Before I for- 
get it I want to be sure to tell you that 
Jack heard from Julian the other day 
through his friend Stover, who has just 
been out there. He said he looked splen- 
didly and was doing finely in the busi- 
ness.” 

“Is he?” said Faith, and gave minute 
attention to the flower she was working. 

“Yes—you missed it that time, Faith, 
sure. What in the world came over yous 
For it was your doing, of course, as any 
one could see how fond Julian was of 
you. Jack’s friend said he was going 
out a lot there, and that his stenographer 
was a beauty and refined as well, and you 
know they often aren’t that!” 

“Yes—I suppose so,” said Faith with 
as little interest as she could assume. 

Edith did not stay long for she said 
she must get to her stitching. 
as she left Faith folded her work and 
gathered up her silks. 

“Guess I was foolish after all to do 
this,” she said. “Wonder, though, how 
it would seem to have a home of my own 
like Edith’s! When Dorothy and Tom 
are grown up and go away it will be 
pretty lonely.” 

Something seemed wrong with the 
spring after that though Faith did not 
analyze just what it was. 
was too busy to think much about it. 
Besides the usual spring work Dorothy’s 
graduation made extra sewing, and just 
when she was busiest Tom got a knock 
that kept him in the house for a week. 
When he was out again and Dorothy 
had brought home the coveted diploma, 
Faith felt ready to collapse. The hot 
weather that came just then made her 
feel worse. 

“You look as pale as a ghost! Aunt 
Faith,” cried Dorothy, “but no wonder, 
you've been working so hard for me. 


As soon 


However, she 


Now school’s through I’m going to make 


myself useful for a change and give you 
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a chance to rest yourself.” And she be- 
gan by fixing some lemonade and sending 
Faith with it out on the piazza. 

Meanwhile Edith had been doing some 
thinking over the baby’s rompers. Hear- 
ing her husband say a man was going out 
of his firm soon she pricked up her ears, 

“Why don’t you send for Julian?” she 
inquired. 

“Oh, he’d never come, well fixed as 
Stover says he is! Like to have him, 
though, and the salary is good—as much 
if not more than he makes there, I guess. 

sut the boys that go West and do well 
don’t often come back, I’ve noticed.” 

‘“Well—that depends,” said Edith, 
meaningly. “There might be attractions 
Icast, after all!” 

“You mean Faith? Doubtful—I know 
Julian pretty well, and he was hard hit, 
and Faith must have hurt his feelings 
quite badly—and ne’s pretty proud!” 

“Well, anyway, it would do no harm 
to write him,” said Edith. 

The result of this conversation was a 
letter dispatched to Julian the next day, 
the outcome of which was that when the 
through western train arrived at the sta- 
tion a week later a tall, oldish-young 
man got out. He went to Edith’s, where 
he was received with much gusto and 
hand-shaking, and settled in their pretty 
guest room. After ridding himself of 
the grime and dust of his journey he 
went out on an errand to the post office, 
where he received a letter that he looked 
at on both sides, inspecting carefully sev- 
eral postmarks on it, after which he gave 
a low whistle and put it in his pocket. 
Then he made a straight line for Faith's 
brother’s house. 

Faith was sitting on the piazza where 
Dorothy had made her promise to stay 
while she went out on some errands. She 
was working on the little cover, thoug! 
with not much interest. 

“T may as well finish it, as I have 
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begun it,” she thought, “though it won't 
make much difference either way.” 

Her hair had blown about a little in 
the wind that had just sprung up and 
she had more color than lately. 

Then some one ran quickly up the 
piazza steps, and she looked up to see 
Julian coming across to her. 
~ “Look at this!” he said, and pulled the 
letter out of his pocket, handing it to her 
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things. Well, he’s been keeping this in 
the office all this time—expecting me to 
come after it, | suppose. Anyway, as it 
happened that’s what I’ve done, so I 
have it now.” 

Faith seemed troubled. She looked 
again at the letter and saw it was un- 
opened. 

“Then you haven’t read it,” she said, 
quickly, “because as you haven’t I’d much 





















with eyes that looked her through and rather you wouldn’t—please—Jtlian.” 









through. And she looked happy and guilty. ai 
Faith went red and pale by turns as “Well, | won't. I will give it to you if h 
she saw her own handwriting on the if you will give me something instead, * 
sang and you know very well what that is. [ 
“I just got it from the post office,” he Oh, it’s been such a long waiting, Faith, a a J 





hurried on, “and I couldn’t wait a minute darling, and I’ve missed you so terribly !” 






to see you!” When Faith went upstairs she opened 
“Then you never received it?” she the closet door and looked lovingly at the 
inquired. little red chest. rid 
“Never,” he answered. “When I “You won't have to stay hidden away . 
changed my address there they didn’t there in the dark any longer,” she said 
softly, taking it in her arms and carrying 








forward it but sent it back here, and you 
know how old man Harvey forgets it into her room. 


. 













Snow Cross 
FRANCES ANN JOHNSON 










(From published collection “Granite Hills’) 





After the wintry ice unlocks, 

Pauses the Painter in thoughtful pride, 
To etch, on a canvas of granite rocks, 
High on the crags of a mountain side. 







Pauses, but only until the sun : 
Beckons the drifts to the brooks below. 
Then is the miracle-painting done— to 
Jeautiful, rugged—a Cross of Snow! ;: 






There, for the eyes that look up, to see, 
Mount Lafayette, standing deep in green, 
Holds to its heart, in high majesty, 

Thoughts of the Painter who paused, unseen. 
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Editorial 


HIS issue of the GRANITE 
MonTuty is for April and May. 


The 


quired this magazine January first. It 


present management  ac- 
would follow, naturally, that some time 
must elapse before the January number 
could be issued, which brought the date 
of publication to the first of February. 
It is the desire of the publisher to issue 
the GRANITE MONTHLY soon after the 
first of the month for which it is dated. 
In order to do this it has appeared 
necessary to issue this double number. 

We feel sure that our readers will be 
pleased to know that Miss Ethel Armes 
of Greenwich Lodge, Greenwich, Conn., 
will write a series of articles for the 
GRANITE MONTHLY. 
Midsummer in 
Country, a little 
Sandwich Center, Ossipee, Lake As- 


Miss Armes is the 
W hittier’s 
written 


author of 
gem about 
quam and Chocorua; The Story of Coal 
and Iron in Alabama, which won for her 
the distinction of possessing a_ better 
knowledge of industrial conditions than 
the 
Roosevelt Passed By, being a series of 


any other writer in world; As 
three hundred and sixty-five syndicated 
the title of 


Washington 


stories published under 
Trail; The 


Manor House and countless interviews 


Roosevelt's 


with the world’s most prominent men 
and women. 

Miss Armes’ first contribution “Amy 
Lowell Speaks,’ published in this issue 
is an interesting study not only of a 
but of temptations 
which come to us sometimes to “strike 
back”? when we honestly feel that an 
unnecessary hurt has been inflicted. How 
Miss Armes met this temptation, over- 


great writer the 


came it, and won a fine revenge in the 
end is told in such a frank and honest 
manner that it cannot fail to command 
the reader’s interest from the start. 
New people, generally, 
will join with Mr. Donald Tuttle, secre- 
tary of the New Hampshire Publicity 
Bureau, in his invitation to Miss Armes 
to visit New Hampshire this summer. 
If Miss Armes will honor New Hamp- 
shire with her presence it will be a de- 
light to us all. 


Hampshire 


* * * 


A group of men interested in Man- 
chester’s economic life are just now 
engaged in an experiment that well may 
be watched by other cities of the state. 
This appointed by _ the 
Chamber of Commerce, is investigating 
the The 


prompted by workers of 


committee, 


“cost of living.” act was 


Manchester 
who believe that a reduction in the cost 
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of the various necessities of life should 
go hand-in-hand with their smaller pay 
envelopes. 

Naturally the workers are quite right 
in their contention, but it is quite hard 
to make the general merchant, whether 
in Manchester or Kalamazoo, see the 
situation in quite that light. The mer- 
chants fight just as hard to get the top 
cent for their merchandise as do the 
workers for their labor. 

Just now the intelligent man will not 
accuse Manchester merchants of taking 
too much profit out of the total volume 
of business which they do. There has 
been altogether too many fatalities 
among the merchants of that city to 
warrant any such charge. 

And it cannot be said that the mer- 
chant is wholly to blame for the 
unfortunate situation. It is too true 
that a business depression naturally fol- 
lowed in the wake of a recent labor 
disturbance in Manchester. But there 
has been time for convalescence. Per- 
haps the buyers haven’t helped as much 
as they should. 

During the period of the late, but not 
lamented war, which we ought to stop 
talking about (ourselves included) big 
business concerns created the office of 
Purchasing Agent, which was quite all 
right. It was necessary to centralize 
the purchase of supplies and to buy them 
as economically as possible. Could it 
stop right there all would be well, but, 
as We are imitators all, it was not long 
before the smaller concerns adopted the 
system, then the individual was infected 
by the contagion and now everybody 


vho has anything to buy is a real, bona . 


ide, dyed in the wool, honest-to-good- 
ness purchasing agent—and the smaller 
the amount involved the greater the 
‘mportance assumed by the “agent.” 
This undesirable feature of our 


economic life has led to many evils. The 
manufacturer and the merchant, eager 
to meet competitive prices looked around 
for ways and means to lower the cost of 
production, to cover defects in quality 
with pretty, but cheap, paint, and to 
other devices all intended to make the 
article attractive to the eye and the purse 
—to the Styx with quality. 

The next logical step was, the com- 
plaint of the customer about the poor 
quality of the product. True enough 
he is justified in the complaint but is 
wrong in placing the blame at the door 
of the manufacturer and the merchant. 
The purchaser is almost wholly to 
blame. He insists upon a cheap price— 
the cheapest he can find—and receives 
in return the cheapest and _ poorest 
article, which soon wears out and re- 
quires replacement. 

The old time spirit of confidence exist- 
ing between the seller and the buyer is 
missing. “Buy where you can buy the 
cheapest?” is the order of the day. “You 
get what you pay for,” is the answer. 

Too many “sales” is another cause of 
mercantile unrest. Too much _ fake 
advertising, too’ many lies and often 
downright fraud have contributed their 
share to the “high cost of living.’”” When 
buyers are accustomed to so-called 
“sales” they wait for them before buy- 
ing needed supplies. Another sad part 
of the story is the general belief that all 
articles are intentionally marked high 
in order that they may be “marked 
down” and sold at a good profit during 
the “sales.” Buyers feel that they are 
paying too much if they buy at any 
time than during a “sale.” <A business 
depression automatically follows a wide- 
spread belief in the “high price between 
sales” practice of the merchant. 

The Manchester committee may not 
cure, but it will help, the trouble. 




















When I Hear Cowbells 
HARRY ELMORE HURD 


There is something about a cowbell 
Petulantly shaking in flytime, 
Like nervous thoughts tugging one’s wits, 
(It may be personality) 
That makes me want to go somewhere :— 
Through pasture bars that lead to paradise, 
(May saints and devils guard the boy who leaves them down) 
Through junipers that itch your hide like prickly heat, 
Through alders brown with clustered buds, 
Like pickaniny fingers closed in prayer, 
Through glistening birches wet with evening dew, 
All agitated by a bit of smutty news, 
Through sweet fern incense burning on a hundred hills. 


There is something about a cowbell 
That makes me want to shout as loudly as a hawker, 
‘Come boss! Come boss! boss! boss! boss! 
Come Brindle, Blackie, Red and Whitie!” 
Like a bare-legged boy used to do 
When he pattered down the wavering cowpath 
Feeling the black muck ooze around his toes in soggy places, 
Sounding like an indrawn breath when his foot yanked out: 
Climbing the big-stomached hills, 
Hills too lazy to walk and sadly needing to quit sweets, 
Past reflective old Prussians wrapped in green capes. 
The spruces were not thinking of the boy with torn pants 
and a peanut hat, 
and a sunburnt back, 
and stone-bruised feet, 
and a penny in his pocket, 
money wheedled out of an old lady, 
filthy lucre intended for a prize-package. 
(Nope! I never got a penny ina box. The kids said old Snod- 
goof stuck pins through the boxes to make sure there was 
nothin’ in ’em.) 


spruces were thinking of men who were :— 
Giants with guts, 
Calvinistic- Democrats, 
Grass-Growers who could pray in meeting, 
Saints who could cuss in the cowshed, 
Mowers who could swing a scythe as rhythmically as the swish 
of the sea, 
Lumbermen who could clip chips as big as chair-bottoms, 
Horsemen who could out-trade Hiram of Hickoryville, 
Fishermen who could twitch a hen’s feather like a crippled fly 
before the dripping lips of a lurking trout, 
Hunters who could ping partridge heads with Queen Anne. 
“Come boss! Come boss! boss! boss! boss! boss! 
Come Jersey, Holstein, Mother Guernsey!” 
That’s what I think when cowbells tinkle, 
Ever so softly. Twinkle, tinkle, little bell. 
And heaps more. Yep, and heaps more. 
My Gosh, how I wish I could write poetry! 
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New Hampshire Necrology 


WILLIAM B. STEARNS 


William Byron Stearns, born in Man- 
chester, February 12, 1855; died there, 
March 10, 1928. 

He was the son of William and 
Elizabeth (Goodhue) Stearns and was 
educated in the Manchester schools, 
craduating from the high school in the 
class of 1872. Immediately after gradu- 
ating he entered the employ of the Man- 
chester National Bank, with which 


WILtiAM B. STEARNS 

institution he was connected through life 
in one capacity or another. He became 
Cashier of the same on May 23, 1894, 
serving in that position until January 11, 
1921, when he became Vice-President, 
and, on the death of Walter M. Parker 
in March, 1927, he was made President. 
In July, 1887, he became a Trustee of 
the Manchester Savings Bank, which 
position he held until his decease, as well 
as that of President of the National 
lank of which he had also been a Direc- 
tor since January, 1895. He had been 
'reasurer of the Concord & Portsmouth 
Xailroad for the last forty years, since 


1888, and was supposed to be the oldest 
railroad treasurer in the state. He was 
also a Director of the Manchester Gas 
Co., and of the Opera House Co., and a 
Trustee and Clerk of the Balch 
Hospital. 

Mr. Stearns was a Republican in 
politics, and had served the ,city as a 
member of the old Common Council, and 
of the Board of Aldermen, the latter 
service having been in 1889 and 1890. 
He was affiliated with the Masons and 
Odd Fellows, having been a member of 
Washington Lodge, A. F. & A. M. and 
Mechanics Lodge, I. O. O. F. for more 
than fifty years. He was also a member 
of the Calumet Club of Manchester, and 
an attendant at the First Congrega- 
tional Church. On the occasion of his 
funeral all the banks in the city were 
closed, in respect to his memory. 

On July 7, 1877, Mr. Stearns was 
united in marriage with Miss Florence 
Isabel Stevens of Manchester, who died 
May 30, 1921, leaving one son, Edward 
3. Stearns, now Cashier of the Manches- 
ter National Bank, and three grand- 
children: William E. Stearns, Dart- 
mouth, 1930; Richard B. Stearns, 
Phillips Exeter Academy, 1929, and Ed- 
ward B. Stearns, Jr. 


F. DWIGHT BEARDSLEE 


F. Dwight Beardslee, born at Roxbury, 
Conn., August, 1895; died in Derry, 
N. H., March 12, 1928. 

He had been Secretary and Treasurer 
of the Derry Co-operative Bank since its 
organization in 1915, and for many 
years past Cashier of the Derry National 
Bank. Previous to his services with the 
banks he had been an accountant in the 
office of the Emerson Shoe Company. 
He was a member of St. Mark’s Lodge, 


/ A. F. & A. M., of Derry, of Rumford 


Chapter, Order of the Eastern Star, of 
the Square and Compass Club and the 
Derry Men’s Club. 

He leaves a wife, Lena T. Beardslee, 
a son, Kenneth, a student in the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology; two 
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brothers, N. P. and J. H. Beardslee and 
a sister, Miss Catherine, all living in 
Connecticut. 


C. ADELAIDE PALMER 


Christina Adelaide Palmer, born in 
Orford, N. H., July 23, 1851; died in 
the Massachusetts General Hospital, 
Boston, February 29, 1928. 

She was the daughter of Henry H. 
and Rosette (Quint) Palmer, and re- 
moved with them to Piermont in early 
childhood, and attended the schools of 
that town. She received her first lessons 
in drawing under the direction of Miss 
Ellen Chandler, and developed a taste 
for art, which became the great passion 
of her life. She taught school for some 
time, and spent some years in Con- 
cord where she studied and taught. 


Later she went to Boston where she was 
a pupil of the late John J. Enneking. 
She taught oil painting in that city for 
some time, and later was a teacher in the 
Maryland State Art School at Baltimore. 
Returning to Massachusetts she taught 


for some years in an art school in South 
Boston, and was for a time a member 
of the faculty of the Normal Art School. 

She had for many years a studio on 
Boylston Street, where she did much 
work, specializing in fruit, flowers and 
landscape painting, frequently exhibit- 
ing in Boston and New York galleries. 
For some time she worked under con- 
tract for one of the largest lithograph 
companies in the country. 

She retained a residence in Piermont, 
where she spent her summer vacations, 
and where she was a member of the 
Congregational Church, which she joined 
in 1869, and in which she retained a deep 
interest. There her mortal remains now 
repose with those of her kindred. 


BERTRAND T. WHEELER 


Bertrand T. Wheeler, born in Lemp- 
ster, N. H., November 25, 1863; died in 
Portland, Me., March 20, 1928. 

He was the son of David B. and Maria 
Wheeler, and graduated from Dart- 
mouth College in 1884. His father was 
a prominent educator, was for fifteen 
years principal of the Shepard School in 
Cambridge, and served for some time as 
Commissioner of Education for the 
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County of Sullivan. He had persued the 
scientific course at Dartmouth and 
entered active life in the engineering 
department of the Old Colony and the 
New York, New Haven and Hartford 
Railroad Companies, acting finally as 
assistant, and for a time as chief engi- 
neer. In 1895 he was appointed by 
Mayor Curtis as Superintendent of 
Streets for the city of Boston, continuing 
till 1901, when he returned to the ser- 
vice of the New Haven Road, in which 
he was engaged in many important 
enterprises. 

About fifteen years ago he was ap- 
pointed Chief Engineer of the Maine 
Central Railroad, by President Mellen 
and removed to Portland, where he had 
since been actively engaged in the im- 
portant duties of that position. Death 
came following an operation at the Port- 
land Eye and Ear Infirmary. He mar- 
ried, in 1888, Miss Mabel Cole, daughter 
of George H. Cole, proprietor of the 
American House at Fitchburg, Mass., 
and resided in Dorchester while engaged 
in Boston. He was of the Dartmouth 
Club of Boston, the Republican Club of 
Massachusetts and the Engineers’ Club. 

He is survived by his widow and six 
children: Bertrand C. Wheeler, of Chi- 
cago; Allan T. Wheeler of Wellesley 
Hills, Mass.; Donald D. Wheeler of 
Buffalo, N. Y.; Mrs. Warren B. Ring, 
Mrs. Theodore R. Thurston and Miss 
Ruth T. Wheeler of Portland. 


ALFRED CLARK 


Alfred Clark, born at White River 
Junction, Vt., January 5, 1856, died in 
Concord, N. H., March 21, 1928. 

He was the son of Charles and Sarah 
(Head) Clark. He came to Concord in 
early life, and took an active part in 
public affairs. He was a Republican in 
politics, and held the office of Superin- 
tendent of Streets for many years, pre- 
vious to his retirement fifteen years ago. 
He was an interested member of the old 
Concord and New Hampshire Boards of 
Trade, in the days when those organiza- 
tions were doing much work. 

He was a member of Blazing Star 
Lodge, A. F. & A. M. and White Moun- 
tain Lodge, I.°O. O. F. of Concord. 

His wife, by whom he is survived, was 











a daughter of Isaac N. Abbott, of 
Dimond Hill Farm, Concord. Three 
daughters also survive: Mrs. Irving D. 
Dudley and Miss Mabel Clark of Con- 
cord, and Mrs. Gordon Moses of Man- 
chester; also one son, Abbott Clark of 
Concord. 


LEVERETT N. FREEMAN 


Leverett N. Freeman, born in Well- 
fleet, Mass., October 27, 1873, died in 
Santa Barbara, California, March 21, 
1928. 

He was the son of Timothy A. and 
Helen (Sparrow) Freeman, who re- 
moved to Concord, N. H. when he was 
quite young, and where he was reared, 
educated and commenced business. He 
graduated from the Concord High 
School in the class of 1893, and entered 
the banking business in the First Na- 
tional Bank of that city. In 1895 he be- 
came the New Hampshire representative 
of the Boston banking firm of Baker, 
Ayling & Co., serving till 1909, when he 
removed to Providence, R. I., where he 
had charge of a branch of that firm’s 
business until 1916, when he became a 
member of the firm, and removed to 
Newton Center, Mass. He retired last 
year, on account of ill health, and had 
been passing the winter with a brother 
in California. 

He is survived by a widow and two 
sons, whose home is in Newton, also by 
two sisters: Miss Edith S. Freeman, 
librarian of the N. H. Historical Society 
in Concord, and Lila A., chief clerk in 
the office of the State Tax Commission, 
as well as the brother, Zoheth, in Cali- 
fornia. 

In Concord he was a member of the 
South Congregational Church, all of the 
local Masonic bodies, the N. H. Histori- 
cal Society and the Wonolancet Club. 


EDWARD COLBY 


Edward Colby, born in Springfield, 
N. H., October 10, 1868; died in the 
a Memorial Hospital, March 23, 

On November 5, 1895, he married 
Lena M. Heath of West Springfield. 
He resided in Manchester a few years 
and then removed to Ashland, where he 
Was active in business and public life, 
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serving as supervisor, also as a member 
of the school board for eighteen years, 
of which he was chairman at the time of 
his death. He had served as Collector 
of Taxes for five years and represented 
Ashland in the Legislature of 1925-26. 
He was a deacon of the Baptist Church, 
and had been for many years Superin- 
tendent of the Sunday School. He was 
a member of Grafton Lodge, No. 62, 
I. O. O. F., and Mt. Prospect Lodge, No. 
69, A. F. & A. M. 

He is survived by his widow and two 
daughters: Mrs. Robert F. Brown and 
Miss Priscilla Colby of Ashland; one 
sister, Mrs. John Edmonds of New Lon- 
don, and one brother, George M. Colby 
of Lynn, Mass. 


HERBERT W. KITTREDGE 


Herbert William Kittredge, born in 
Nelson, N. H., November 18, 1852, died 
March 27, 1928, at Westfield, Mass. 

Mr. Kittredge was the son of Russell 
H. and Laura F. (Holmes) Kittredge. 
He was fitted for college by private 
tutors and graduted from Dartmouth, 
with Phi Beta Kappa, honors in the class 
of 1879, afterwards receiving the A. M. 
degree. Following his graduation he 
went to Quincy, Mass., and took a course 
of instruction under the celebrated edu- 
cator, Col. Frank W. Parker, after 
which he took charge of the East Bridge- 
water, Mass., high school conducting the 
same with success till 1882, when he 
went to Brandon, Vt., remaining three 
years, after which he was for a time 
principal of the North Brookfield High 
School, meanwhile doing graduate work 
in chemistry at Dartmouth for two sum- 
mers. Following this he was principal 
of the Dover, N. H. High School for a 
time, but in 1886 removed to Fitchburg, 
Mass., where he was principal of the 
high school till 1890, when he went to 
Westfield, continuing at the head of the 
high school there through life, serving 
. his thirty-eighth year in that position at 
the time of his decease—a longer term 
of service than that of any other high 
school principal in the state, if not in the 
entire country. He was devotedly at- 
tached to his work, and seldom took a 
vacation of any considerable length. 
Funeral services held in the high school 
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hall on the afternoon of March 29, were 
largely attended—the students and teach- 
ers being present in a body. 

Besides his widow, who was Miss 
Marion Thatcher, he is survived by a 
daughter, Helen L., a teacher in the local 
high school and a son, Russell D., of 
Long Beach, Calif., also two sisters: 
Mrs. Charles B. Hall of Greenwood, 
Mass., and Mrs. Chester Remson of 
Fitchburg. The late U.S. Senator A. B. 
Kittredge of South Dakota, was _ his 
brother. 


DR. SETH W. JONES 

Seth W. Jones, M. D., born in Canter- 
bury, N. H., June 23, 1864; died at St. 
oe Fla., April 1, 1928. 

Jones was the son of Charles and 
came (Pickard) Jones and was edu- 
cated at the Lowell, Mass., high school, 
and the Maryland University Medical 
School, after attending the public schools 
of Boscawen to which town his family 
removed during his childhood. He 
located in medical practice in Franklin 
where he continued several years, taking 
an active part at the same time in public 
and political affairs as a Democrat. He 
served as a representative in the Legisla- 
ture in 1903 and again in 1913, at which 
time he was chairman of the Democratic 
caucus. He was also Mayor of Frank- 
lin in 1911 and 1912, and a member of 
the Constitutional Convention of 1912. 
In January, 1914, he was appointed Col- 
lector of Internal Revenue for the 
District of New Hampshire and Ver- 
mont with headquarters at Portsmouth, 
appointed through the influence 
of Senator Henry F. Hollis, whose 
election he had aided, and continuing in 
office during President Wilson’s adminis- 
tration. Subsequently he engaged in 
business, with a son, as a specialist in in- 
come taxation. 

Dr. Jones was prominent in Masonry, 
being a member of the Franklin lodge, 
and of Mt. Horeb Commandery and 
Bektash Temple at Concord. He was a 
Unitarian in religion and a member of 
the N. H. Medical Society. He married 
on July 19, 1892, Susan Ann French of 
Chichester. They had two sons, Comp- 
ton Wilson, born September 23, 1895, 
who died five years ago, and Warner 
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Edrick, a graduate of the U. Naval 
Academy, now of Huntington, West Va., 
who survives, with his mother. Burial 
was at Blossom Hill Cemetery, Concord, 
under direction of Mt. Horeb Com- 
mandery. 


PERLEY A. JOHNSON 
Perley 
October 24, 
April 2, 1926. 
He was the son of William B. and 
Flora (Severns) Johnson and was edu- 
cated in the public schools and St. Johns- 
bury, Vt., Academy. After leaving school 
he taught for a time, and served for three 
— as a clerk in the National Bank at 
Barton, Vt. Upon the organization of 
the Citizens’ National Bank of Newport, 
he removed to that town to take the posi- 
tion of Cashier of that institution, which 
he held to the time of his death, and to 
his sound judgment and business sagac- 
ity is largely due the rapid growth and 
remarkable success of the bank. 

No man in Newport has ever held 
more positions of trust and responsibility 
than Mr. Johnson, or more faithfully 
served the people of his town. He was 
a member of the school board for seven 
years ; town treasurer, treasurer of trust 
funds, water, sewer and cemetery com- 
missioner, treasurer of the Carrie F. 
Wright hospital and moderator of the 
Newport School District. He was presi- 
dent of the Newport Board of Trade in 
1909 and 1910, and active in the work of 
the old State Board of Trade. In 1911 
and 1912 he was a member of the House 
of Representatives in the N. H. Legisla- 
ture and chairman of the Committee on 
Banks. He was a trustee and treasurer 
of the Sugar River Savings Bank, a 
director of the Citizens’ National Bank 
and of the People’s National Bank of 
Claremont. He was one of the incor- 
porators of the Peerless Manufacturing 
Company, which did business many years 
in Newport, and served the same as 
director, treasurer and president. 

Mr. Johnson was a Republican in poli- 
tics, a prominent and active member of 
the Park Street Methodist Church, and 
a member of Newport Lodge, No. 43, 
Knights of—Pythias. On January 19, 
1886 he married Miss Katie G. Coe, who 


Albert Johnson, born in Unity, 
died. in Newport, 


1860 ; 
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survives, with two children: Carrol D. 
Johnson, assistant cashier of the Citi- 
zens’ National Bank, and Miss Margaret 
L., organist of the Park Street church. 


MRS. LEE S. McCOLLESTER 


Born in Claremont, N. H., June 17, 
1865; died in Medford, Mass., April 1, 
1928. 

Lizzie S. Parker was the daughter and 
only child of Hon. Hosea W. and Caro- 
line Lovisa, (Southgate) Parker. She 
received her preliminary education in 
the public schools of Claremont, gradu- 
ating valedictorian of her class from the 
Stevens High School in 1884. Entering 
Smith College, she was graduated 
in 1888, and on May 1, 1889, she was 
united in marriage with Rev. Lee S. 
McCollester, D. D. pastor of the First 
Universalist Church of Detroit, Mich., 
who had formerly served as pastor of the 
Universalist Church at Claremont. With 
her husband, she had her home in De- 
troit for twenty-four years, entering into 
all the activities that would naturally fall 
to the lot of a prominent pastor’s wife in 
a great city. Aside from her active 
work in her husband’s parish, she was 
a charter member of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Club, for some time its president, 
and member of its executive board for 
many years. She was also a member 
and officer of the Michigan Smith College 
Club; of the Detroit Chapter of the As- 
sociation of Collegiate Alumnae, and the 
Fine Arts Society of Detroit, and a mem- 
ber of many other educational and social 
groups. 

Removing with her family to Medford, 
Mass., when Dr. McCollester became 
Dean of Crane Divinity School at Tufts 
College in 1912, she was no less promi- 
nently connected with various organiza- 
tions there, including the Smith College 
Club of Boston, Boston Branch of the 
Association of Collegiate Alumnae, 
Tufts College Woman’s Club, Medford 


Shakespeare Club and various others.. 


Mrs. McCollester was known as a 
Woman of unusual ability, especially in 
the line of organization and administra- 
tion, and her rare judgment, and frankly 
spoken opinions carried great weight in 
the circles in which she moved. Her 
home, both in Detroit and in Medford, 


was a center of attraction for men and 
women of learning and culture. She 
had been in failing health for some time 
previous to her decease. She leaves, be- 
sides her husband, a son, Parker McCol- 
lester, a prominent lawyer of New York, 
of the firm of Lord, Day and Lord, and 
a daughter, Catherine, wife of Hugh 
Gallagher, now of Paris, France. 

Funeral services were held at God- 
dard Chapel, College Hill, April 3, con- 
ducted by Rev. Dr. F. W. Perkins and 
Frank O. Hall, and interment was in the 
family lot at Claremont, where the old 
Parker homestead has been retained as 
a summer residence for the family. 


SARAH E. (ADAMS) PETTEE 


Sarah Eliza (Adams) Pettee. Second 
oldest of thirteen children of Deacon 
Marshall and Sarah G. (Richards) 
Adams. Born February 23, 1829, New 
3oston, N. H. Married October 26, 
1856, Horace Pettee of Manchester, 
N. H. Died April 16, 1928. 

Horace Pettee had two young children 
by a former marriage, Dr. James H. Pet- 
tee for forty years a missionary in 
Japan, now deceased, and Dr. Charles H. 
Pettee, Dean of the University of New 
Hampshire at Durham. The only mother 
these sons remembered was the mother 
who died April 16, 1928 at the home of 
her son in Durham. A_ successful 
teacher before her marriage, Mrs. Pettee 
was largely responsible for the thorough 
grounding these boys received before 
they entered the public schools. With- 
out children of her own she was always 
a real mother and took the greatest pride 
in the advancement of her sons. She 
was a member of the First Congrega- 
tional church in Manchester, of which 
her husband was Deacon, and for many 
years was specially interested in mis- 
sion work. She was a charter member 
of the New Hampshire branch of the 
Congregational Woman’s Board of 
Foreign Missions, serving as secretary 
and president. For more than twenty- 
five years she never missed an annual 
meeting of the organization. For many 
years she was a teacher and worker at 
the City Mission in Manchester. She 
was keen of mind and until recently had 
kept in close touch with current events. 
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She was loved and respected by all who 
knew her, and leaves a wide circle of 
friends who will mourn her passing. 

Funeral services were at the home of 
her son in Durham, April 19, Rev. Fred 
S. Buschmeyer officiating. Burial was 
in Pine Grove cemetery, Manchester, 
and Rev. Stoddard Lane of the First 
Congregational Church officiated at the 
committal service. 

Mrs. Pettee is survived by two sis- 
ters, Miss Charlotte R. Adams of Dur- 
ham and Mrs. Nellie Adams Prince of 
Los Angeles, Cal., and by a_ brother, 
Charles A. Adams, for many years with 
the J. B. Varick Company of Manches- 
ter; also by one son, Dean Charles H. 
Pettee of Durham. 


LUCINA A. DODGE 


Lucina A. Dodge, born in Bradford, 
N. H., September 22, 1845, died at Har- 
brouck Heights, N. J., April 4, 1928. 

She was the daughter of Wilder and 
Susan (Emerson) Bartlett, and removed 
with her parents to North Newport 
when about four years of age. She was 
educated in the public schools, Kimball 
Union Academy and the Bridgewater, 
Mass. Normal School, and had devoted 
her life largely to teaching, at first in 
the middle west, but later in New Hamp- 
shire, and mainly in the town of Suna- 
pee, where she became the wife of 
George Dodge, a lawyer and teacher, in 
June 1880, but continued teaching in the 
village school where she established a 
reputation for unusual success, and was 
held in the highest respect by many stu- 
dents who were prepared for their life 
work under her instruction. She had 
been a teacher for 47 years, but retired 
eight years ago, since when she spent 
her winters with her son in New Jersey, 
though retaining her home in Sunapee 
and passing her vacations there. 

She was actively interested in Lake 
Grange of Sunapee, and was also a 
member of Sullivan County Pomona 
Grange. 


ALVAN: P. PLACE 


Alvan P. Place, born in Dover, July 
4, 1860; died there April 9, 1928. 

He was a son of James G. H. and 
Lavinia (Kaime) Place and was edu- 
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cated in the Dover public schools. After 
leaving school he was for a time a sailor 
on a packet boat running out of Dover, 
but subsequently served for a time as a 
letter carrier under the appointment of 
Postmaster Mark Nason. Leaving this 
service in 1890, he learned the printer’s 
trade in the Democrat office in Dover, 
where he remained for about 30 years, 
the latter part of the time as foreman of 
the composing room. 

He was an earnest Democrat in 
politics, and served as a member of the 
Dover Board of Aldermen in 1913, in 
which year he was appointed by Gov. 
Samuel D. Felker, a member of the 
Police Commission of that city, upon 
which he served as Chairman for the 
next two years. He was a leading ad- 
vocate of the measure providing for the 
abolition of the fee system of compen- 
sation for Registers of Deeds and Pro- 
bate, and the substitution of regular 
salaries, and on that issue was chosen 
Register of Probate for Strafford 
County in 1924, serving the next two 
years, since which time he had been the 
efficient secretary of the Dover Cham- 
ber of Commerce, which organization, 
under his leadership, has become a 
strong factor in the commercial progress 
of the city. He had been at times his 
party’s candidate for Mayor, and other 
offices. 

He was unmarried and the last surviv- 
ing member of his family. 

DR. AUGUSTUS W. SHEA 

Augustus W. Shea, M. D., born in 
Nashua, August 9, 1865; died in the 
Charlesgate hospital, Cambridge, Mass., 
April 10, 1928. 

Dr. Shea, who was one of the most 
eminent surgeons of the state, was 
the son of Daniel and Catherine (Mc- 
Donald) Shea, natives of Ireland, who 
came to this country in early life. He 
was educated in the public schools of the 
city, graduating from the high school in 
1883 as a Noyes Medal winner. He 
graduated M. D. from the University 
of Vermont in 1887, and had been for 
40 years in the active practice of his pro- 
fession in his native city. 

He held membership in the New 
Hampshire Medical Society, of which he 
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was a past president; also in the New 
Hampshire Surgical Club, the Hillsboro 
County Medical Association, the New 
England Surgical Club, and the New 
York and New England Association of 
Railroad Surgeons. He was a charter 
member of the James E. Coffey Post of 
the American Legion, a member of the 
Nashua Rotary Club, and a director of 
the Nashua Trust Co. He was also one 
of the founders of the Memorial Hospi- 
tal, chairman of the Board of Trustees, 
and president of the Hospital Associa- 
tion. He had served as City Physician, 
a member of the Board of Health and 
for eight years as a member of the 
Board of Aldermen. 

He was a member of the St. Patrick’s 
Church of Nashua, and is survived by 
a widow and two daughters, Mrs. John 
Riley of Lowell, Mass., and Miss Lucy 
Shea of Nashua. 


COL. HORACE L. WORCESTER 


Horace L. Worcester, born in Leba- 
non, Me., March 28, 1846; died in Dover, 
N. H., April 19, 1928. 

He was a son of Lemuel and Mar- 
garet (Pray) Worcester. After leaving 
school he learned the shoemaker’s trade, 
which he followed for many years in 
Rochester, Dover, Farmington and 
Natick, Mass. He enlisted in the Navy 
and served during the later years of the 
Civil War in the West Gulf Squadron, 
by virtue of which service he later be- 
came a member of the G. A. R. in 
Sampson Post of Rochester, and was at 
one time N. H. Department Commander. 

He was town clerk of Rochester from 
I881 to 1884 and served in the New 
Hampshire Legislature in 1903, re- 
signing to accept the position of U. S. 
consul to Saltillo, Mexico. Among 
other positions filled by him were those 
of citv clerk, clerk and collector for the 
waterworks, clerk of the police court, 
clerk of the district court, trustee of the 
Rochester public librarv, and in 1900 he 
was elected mayor of Rochester, serving 
two vears. He was for 20 years en- 

ed in the book and stationery busi- 

‘, twelve years of that time being a 
partner with the late Frank Green- 

‘il. For many years he was connected 
officially with the Norway Plains Sav- 


ings Bank, being a trustee and during 
part of the time president, which office 
he resigned in 1902. 

He was a Knight Templar, Mason and 
a member of the Farragut Associates, 
comprised of officers and men who served 
in Farragut’s fleet. On June 27, 1872, 
he married Nellie A. Greenfield, daugh- 
ter of the late Charles Greenfield, who 
died some years since. 


EDWARD S. GEORGE 


Edward Smith George, born in Barn- 
stead, N. H., September 9, 1861 ; died in 
Manchester, N. H., April 22, 1928. 

He was a son of Charles S. and 
Almira (Waldron) George, and was 
educated in the public schools and Pitts- 
field Academy, graduating from the lat- 
ter in 1882. He then commenced the 
study of law with the late Hon Aaron 
Whittemore of Pembroke, but soon after 
went to Burmingham, Ala, where he 
continued his studies and_ entered 
practice. Returning to New Hampshire 
he located in practice in Manchester in 
1894 as a partner. with Jesse B. Pattee, 
continuing till 1904, when he went into 
other business. He conducted a Farm 
Agencv, and was also instrumental in 
the building of the Uncanoonuc Incline 
Ratlwayv, which was completed under his 
sunerintendency in 1907. He was 
actively interested in politics as a Demo- 
crat, and took part in several campaigns. 
He was an Odd Fellow, being a mem- 
ber of Suncook Lodge of Pittsfield, also 
of the Encampment and Canton. In 1904 
he married Marv F. Dolan of Concord, 
who survives, as does one brother, Henrv 
George of Barnstead, and three sisters. 
Mrs. Myra Bocock and Alice George of 
Barnstead, and Mrs. Sophia Newell of 
Tarrytown, Ohio. 


ALVAH W. SULLOWAY 


Alvah Woodbury Sulloway, born in 
Somerville, Mass., December 25, 1838; 
died in Franklin, N. H., April 22, 1928. 

He was the son of Israel W. and Ade- 
line (Richardson) Sulloway, and re- 
moved with the family to Enfield, N. H., 
in early life, where his father operated a 
hosiery mill and where he got his start 
in the business which he subsequently 
followed with great success. He attended 
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the Canaan Academy, also the Barre, 
Vt. Academy and the Green Mountain 
Liberal Institute, at South Woodstock, 
for atime. In 1860 he went to Franklin 
and engaged in the hosiery manufactur- 
ing business with the late Walter Aiken 
for four years, after which he was as- 
sociated with Frank H. Daniel till 1869 
when he alone operated the Sulloway 
mills, which business was incorporated in 
1888, and has since been conducted with 
great success, with Mr. Sulloway at the 
head, many enlargements having been 
made till it became the largest woolen 
hosiery manufacturing plant in the 
country. 

Mr. Sulloway was also long exten- 
sively engaged in railroad affairs, being 
long a director of the Boston and Maine 
railroad; president of the Northern, the 
Concord and Claremont, and the Peter- 
borough and Hillsborough, and also a 
director of the Lake Champlain and St. 
Johnsbury, and the Maine Central. He 
was president of the Franklin National 
bank from its organization in 1879; also 
president of the Franklin Savings bank, 
the Franklin Light and Power Co., the 
Acme Machine and Needle Co.; trustee 
of the Amoskeag Mfg. Co., the Franklin 
Hospital and the N. H. Orphans’ Home, 
and officially connected with many other 
corporations and organizations. 

In politics he was actively connected 
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with the Democratic party for many 
years. He served as a member of the 
N. H. House of Representatives in 
1871-2-4-5; of the Constitutional Con- 
vention in 1889, and of the State Senate 
in 1891. He was also a member of the 
Railroad Commission — several years, 
from 1874, and was the Democratic 
candidate for Congress in the Second 
District in 1877. He was a delegate to 
the Democratic National Convention at 
St. Lewis in 1876, and to every subse- 
quent convention for twenty years, serv- 
ing for the same period as the New 
Hampshire member of the Democratic 
National Committee. Upon the nomina- 
tion of William J. Bryan, upon a free 
silver platform in 1896, he left the party 
and withdrew from political activity. 
In religion he was reared a Universalist, 
but upon the establishment of the Uni- 
tarian Church in Franklin he became 
and continued one of its most active 
and liberal supporters. He was a Mason, 
holding membership in lodge and chap- 
ter and a member of Franklin Grange. 

On June 5, 1866, he was united in mar- 
riage with Susan R. Daniell of Franklin, 
who survives, with three children, Alice 
M. (Mrs. Fred L. Thompson), Richard 
W. of the Sulloway Mills, Franklin, and 
Frank J. of the law firm of Demond, 
Woodworth, Sulloway and Rogers of 
Concord. 


Memortal Day 


POTTER SPAULDING 


Again we pause to mark the day; 
Again the wreaths of tribute lay! 
Once more we think of they who died 
That war’s grim lust be satisfied; 
That truth and right should all prevail 
And honor’s light should never fail! 


Scarce vain can be such sacrifice, 

Nor dust to dust when hero dies! 

The grave cannot our warriors hold! 
Their hearts were brave, their spirits bold! 
Their souls march on eternally, 

Proud emblems of great victory! 





The Battle of Bennington 


CAPT. ROBERT S. FOSS 


what has been known as the Battle 

of Bennington, which, from a 
strictly military point of view, was a 
small affair and of little consequence, 
but when its many and far-reaching re- 
sults are carefully considered, it easily 
proves to have been one of the most im- 
portant and decisive battles ever fought 
on American soil. 

First, it completely disarranged and 
finally frustrated all of General Bur- 
goyne’s well-laid plans and arrangements 
for the future movements towards Al- 
bany, of the most carefully selected, per- 
fectly equipped and largest in number of 
any army that England had ever put in 
the field up to that date. The personnel 
of this splendid force had been selected 
very carefully and none but the fittest 
had been accepted. His vast train of 
artillery was made up of the very latest 
approved in weight and pattern of guns. 
With this superior outfit, he confidently 
expected to easily brush aside all oppo- 
sition and unite with Clinton at Albany. 

But no army that is ever so well organ- 
ized and appointed can successfully fight 
hunger. General Burgoyne, before leav- 
ing Canada, had been assured that the 
loyalists on his line of march would fully 
supply him with the very best of pro- 
visions, and an ample supply of the best 
of horses. These promises were never 
tulfilled, but when he arrived in the 
vicinity of Ticonderoga and found his 
rather scant supply of regular army ra- 
tions that he had brought from Canada 
rapidly disappearing he had to send out 
foraging and plundering expeditions to 
raid the defenseless farmers along his 
line of march, but these raids did not 


Q: AUGUST 16, 1777, was fought 


furnish half enough for his every-day 
needs. Consequently he secretly planned 
the capture of the large amount of food 
and forage that was assembled at Ben- 
nington. Probably no part of the coun- 
try was so well supplied with farm, prod- 
uce and live stock, of all kinds, than 
that portion of Vermont in the immedi- 
ate vicinity of Bennington County. Con- 
sequently he felt sure of easily obtaining 
an ample supply of the best of draft 
horses to take the place of the few slow- 
motioned oxen that he had plundered 
from nearby farms for the purpose of 
moving his heavy baggage, also a suffi- 
cient number of saddle horses to mount 
General Reidesel’s dragoons (some thir- 
teen hundred), who at that time were dis- 
mounted and serving as infantry. With- 
out these horses he could neither advance 
nor retreat without abandoning his sick 
and wounded and camp equipment and 
all heavy baggage, and with them he was 
destined to never reach Albany. He was 
completely surrounded by the Americans, 
who were rapidly flocking to the support 
of General Gates, whose force at that 
time outnumbered General Burgoyne’s 
rapidly diminishing numbers. 


Secondly, it lost to General Burgoyne 
some twelve hundred of 


the choicest 
troops under his command with their 
complete equipment. It also lost to him 
the services and support of a vast num- 
ber of the local Loyalists of which west- 
ern Vermont and Massachusetts and 
northern New York had large numbers, 
who, after the battle of Bennington, fully 
realized that Burgoyne was sure to be 
beaten and that their best interests de- 
manded that they at once espouse the 
cause of independence, and they acted 
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accordingly. It also lost to him the ser- 
vices of a host of Indians who could not 
read the printed page but could quite 
easily read the many evident signs tha: 
3urgoyne was shortly to be beaten and 
that their precious scalps would be very 
much safer if they at once abandoned 
his cause and took to the tall timber. 
Without delay they acted accordingly, 
and from that day the New England 
frontier that had been raided and terror- 
ized by them for many years was to be 
practically free from their raids forever. 

The above are just a few of Bur- 
goyne’s losses. 

From the American point of view the 
battle of Bennington was a complete vic- 
tory of the utmost magnitude that has 
no parallel during the whole war for 
independence. It was the first battle 
where the enemy was completely elimi- 
nated and their chief commander ren- 
dered wholly unable to retaliate. Its 
welcome news fully revived the spirits 
of the entire colonists and proved to 
them that their fondest hopes were to be 
realized. It stimulated enlistments that 
were nearly suspended and added many 
volunteers to the rapidly thinning ranks 
of the three regular regiments that New 
Hampshire had at that time in the field. 
It also revived and stimulated the droop- 
ing spirits of the entire army throughout 
the entire country. 

Its welcome news convinced France 
that the British cause in America was a 
failure, and that country without 
delay acknowledged the independence of 
America and openly loaned the strug- 
gling Americans large sums of money to 
enable them to continue the struggle to 
final victory. They also, a little later, 
sent a large and fully equipped army and 
navy that did valiant service in ending 
the long struggle for liberty. 

Other foreign nations shortly followed 
France in acknowledging American inde- 
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pendence. It also freed the New Eng. 
land colonies of the presence of British 
troops for the balance of the war with 
the exception of a few robbing and plun- 
dering expeditions along the shore o0f 
Long Island Sound, and soon afterward 
General Gates’ entire force was available 
for other service where it was sorely 
needed. 

Another favorable feature of the battle 
was that the standing of the Hessian sol- 
diers as an opponent was fully demon- 
strated and settled. That was practically 
the first battle where the Hessian sol- 
diers took a prominent part against 
wholly northern soldiers, although some 
of the Hessian troops were engaged at 
Hubbardstown a short time before and 
came out victorious, but at Bennington 
conditions were radically different, the 
Hessians having a great advantage. 

The British victory at Hubbardstown 
nad been the means of circulating the 
idea among the Continentals that the 
Hessians were a race of powerful giants 
that were the most-cruel and_blood- 
thirsty of opponents and far more to be 
dreaded than the Indians, with whom 
they were supposed to work in harmony, 
but Bennington dispelled this illusion and 
showed the true character and standing 
(as an opponent) of these hired mer- 
cenaries. It showed them to be large of 
stature, strong of limb, slow of motion, 
and of low mentality-—just plain slaves— 


naturally a home- and peace-loving race 
that had been.taken by force from their 
homes and sold to a bigoted king for 
service in a foreign country where they 
knew nothing of the language or customs 
and had no interest in the cause or re- 


sults of the war. Henceforth they were 
to be met in future battles without fear 
or unusual dread. 

It may not be wholly out of place to 
briefly note the difference in Burgoyne’s 
feelings before and after the battle. In 
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the former he wrote to the commander 
of the expedition: “Mount your dra- 
goons—send me thirteen hundred 
horses—seize Bennington—try the affec- 
tions of the country—take hostages—and 
meet me a fortnight hence in Albany.” 
Four days after the battle he wrote a 
gloomy account to Lord Germane, the 
British Prime Minister, regarding the re- 
sult of the disaster. He had lost faith in 
the Tories, on whose assistance he had 
formerly depended so largely for food 
and other valuable assistance. 

“The great bulk of the country is un- 
doubtedly with the congress. Their 
measures are executed with a secrecy 
and dispatch that are not to be equaled. 
Wherever the King’s forces point, mi- 
litia, to the amount of three or four thou- 
sand, assemble in twenty-four hours, 
they bring with them their subsistance, 
the alarm over, they return to their 
farms, 

“The Hampshire Grants in particular, 
a country unpeopled and almost un- 
known in the last war, now abound in the 
most active and rebellious race of the 
country and hangs like a gathering storm 
on my left.” 

From Burgoyne’s captured papers it is 
perfectly clear that he intended for his 
foraging and plundering parties, accom- 
panied by his Tory and Indian allies, to 
overrun, plunder and make desolate the 
larger part of eastern Vermont and west- 
ern New Hampshire. 

It is said on good authority that 
Colonel Baume made the pompous boast 
that he easily could march to Boston, and 
if he had lived he might have fulfilled his 
boast by accompanying his and other 
prisoners to that city a little later. 

There is a marked difference in the 
strength of Colonel Baume’s forces as 
given by different writers. The New 
Hampshire Gazetteers (1817) claim that 
his force was fully fifteen hundred, in- 


cluding regulars, Tories, Canada riflemen 
and one hundred Indians. 

From a military point of view this 
force should be superior to Stark’s, for 
his regulars were the choicest and most 
efficient of Burgoyne’s whole army, thor- 
oughly disciplined, armed, and equipped 
with the latest and best of arms, and sup- 
plied with up-to-date artillery, and hav- 
ing about two days and nights:to in- 
trench and fortify a naturally very 
strong position, the top of a rather steep 
hill covered with heavy timber, they 
should have been amply able to hold 
their chosen position against three times 
their own number of assailants in the 
open. Stark had no such numbers. 

Several writers claim that Colonel 
Breymon’s reinforcements (he was one 
hour too late to accomplish his purpose) 
were six hundred and twenty, with two 
larger and heavier cannon that Bur- 
goyne’s captured papers show them to 
be, abundantly supplied with ammu- 
nition, for each man carried forty 
rounds on his person, and an extra sup- 
ply on the wagons. 

General Stark’s force has been vari- 
ously estimated, ranging from fifteen 
hundred to two thousand; probably 
eighteen hundred is much nearer. The 
New Hampshire State Paper, Vol. 15, 
gives the strength of his three New 
Hampshire regiments as follows: 


Colonel Moses Nichols of Amherst 613 
Colonel Thomas Stickney of Con- 


cord 
Colonel David Hobart of Plymouth 276 


1515 
Stark’s staff 


There is also a considerable difference 
in the estimates of the Vermont and 
other troops that joined him at the 
eleventh hour. Honorable Zadoc Thomp- 
son, one of Vermont’s earliest and most 
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reliable historians, gives in his excellent 
history of Vermont the strength of 
Colonel Seth Warner’s regiment (this 
regiment was never full, as only one hun- 
dred and thirty, when they arrived on 
the firing line just in time to fiercely at- 
tack Colonel Breyman’s reinforcements, 
probably past 5:00 p.m. Du Puy, Ethan 
Allen’s biographer (an able writer), 
claims the same number. Professor Rob- 
inson (much later), a noted writer, 
teacher, and historian, in a very carefully 
written history of Vermont, claims one 
hundred and forty. 

There are various claims that Ben- 
nington, and vicinity furnished a large 
number of volunteers. It seems to be a 
settled fact that that number amounted 
to about one good sized company (not 
over seventy-five in all), under the com- 
mand of Colonel Herrick, a local resi- 
dent (who had commanded a regiment). 
He and his men did valuable work, as 
they knew the country thoroughly and 
made excellent guides. In this company 
were five sons of Captain Fay, landlord 
of the Catamount Tavern, where the 
Vermont Committee of Safety was then 
holding their meetings. One of these 
sons was killed, also Jesse, brother of 
Colonel Seth Warner. 

Some modern, self-styled historians 
sneer and denounce as ridiculous and un- 
true the fact that the earliest writers 
claim that General Stark, just before the 
battle, openly made the statement that 
“We must beat the Red Coats today or 
Molly Stark sleeps a widow tonight.” 
A noted poet, Fitz-Green Halleck, em- 
bodied that memorable speech in a pat- 
riotic ballad over a century ago. Here 
is one stanza: 


When on that field his band of Hessians 
fought 


Briefly he spoke before the fight began: 
“Soldiers, those German gentlemen were 
bought 
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For four pounds eight and seven pence 
per man 

By England’s King, a bargain it js 
thought, 

They are worth more, let’s prove it while 
we can 

For we must beat them, boys, ere set of 
sun 

Or my wife sleeps a widow’—It was 
done. 


Just before the battle began, as Stark’s 
force was marching through a corn field, 
he gave strict orders for every man to 
place in his hat band (or some conspicu- 
ous place) a green corn husk and shoot 
to kill all who failed to display this 
emblem. He had a very good reason for 
giving this apparently cruel and strin- 
gent order, for he was informed that 
there were Tories in some of his local 
volunteer companies who would join the 
enemy as soon as the battle commenced, 
and it has been proved beyond doubt 
that some twenty members of one west- 
ern Massachusetts company deserted to 
the enemy and eagerly joined in firing on 
their neighbors and former comrades, 
who became violently enraged at this 
treachery and singled out those twenty 
and directed their fire at them with the 
result that eleven of them were left on 
the field dead and the other nine did not 
dare to return to their former homes. 

The expense of the Bennington cam- 
paign amounted to £16,492-12s-10, 
which, when paid in depreciated cur- 
rency, yielded a little less than two thou- 
sand dollars. One dollar of hard money 
paid for thirty-three in Continental bills 
at that time. 

If Bunker Hill was a patriotic resolu- 
tion to oppose British oppression and 
tyranny to the bitter end, Bennington 
was the acknowledged turning point, and 
Yorktown was the result of that resolu- 
tion faithfully kept. 

Above is noted a few of the many 
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blessings to the American people that 
rose from the smoke and carnage of 
After Burgoyne’s surren- 
der the prisoners were marched to Bos- 


Bennington. 


ton, and an eye-witness of their arrival 
in Cambridge writes of their arrival as 
follows: 

“Mrs. Dr. Winthrop of Cambridge, 
writing about the arrival of these Hes- 
sian hirelings into Cambridge, remarked, 
‘I never had one idea that the Creator 
produced such a sordid set of human 
creatures in human figure—poor, dirty, 
emaciated men,—great numbers of wo- 
men who beasts of 
burden, having bushel baskets on their 
heads by which they were bent nearly 


seemed to be the 


ceuble, whose contents seemed to be pots 
and kettles and various sorts of furni- 
ture,—children peering through  grid- 
irons and other utensils,—some_ very 
young infants who were born on the 
road,—_the women barefooted and 
clothed in rags,—such effluvia filled the 
air while they were passing that, had 
they not been smoking all the time, I 
should have been apprehensive of being 
contaminated.’ ”’ 

A report made in Congress in 1790 
by General Knox giving the proportion 
of soldiers to population furnished by 
each of the Colonies in the Revolution 


as follows: Massachusetts (including 


Maine), one in seven of the population; 
Connecticut, one in seven; New Hamp- 


shire, one in eleven; Rhode Island, one 
in eleven; New Jersey, one in sixteen; 
Pennsylvania, one in sixteen; New York, 
one in nineteen; Maryland, one in 
twenty-two; Delaware, one in twenty- 
four; Virginia, one in twenty-eight; 
Georgia, one in thirty-two; South Caro- 
lina, one in thirty-eight ; North Carolina. 
one in fifty-four. Connecticut had less 
population at the period of the Revolu- 
tion than either Virginia, New York, 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, North Carolina 
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or South Carolina. Nevertheless she 
furnished more troops for the war than 
any of these great states. 

It truthfully can be said that Ben- 
nington was a New Hampshire battle 
for she furnished more than three- 
fourths of the combatants, and I am 
unable to find any evidence that the Con- 
tinental Congress furnished even one 
man or a single gun flint for the oc- 
casion. 

Stark’s force has been slurringly re- 
ferred to as a mixed multitude, and it 
certainly was somewhat mixed. It was 
a spontaneous uprising of the settlers 
and included practically every man and 
boy able to handle a gun, without regard 
to age. There was many a beardless 
youth in his early teens, also old, white- 
haired grandfathers, who had _ fought 
long and faithfully in the French and 
Indian war, who wanted just one more 
chance at the hated Indian. One hun- 
dred and fifty-four of his force was at 
Bunker Hill.” 

Bennington had only one near parallel 
during the whole Revolutionary struggle, 
and that was King’s Mountain, where 
the cause and results were very similar. 

At that time there was a law on the 
statute books requiring every able-bodied 
male citizen of New Hampshire to pro- 
vide himself with one serviceable gun 
and bayonet, knapsack, cartridge box, 
one pound of powder, twenty bullets, and 
twelve flints. 

Colonel Carrington (retired) U. S. 
Army, a very able writer, made the fol- 
lowing table of the men who served in 
the Revolutionary War. This table 1s 
based on the total years of enlistments, 
and not on the total of the men wh» 
served : 

12,497 
Massachusetts (including Maine) 69,907 
5,908 
31,939 


New Hampshire 


Rhode Island .. 
Connecticut . 
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New York 
New Jersey 
Pennsylvania 
Delaware 
Maryland 
Virginia 

North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Georgia 


233,771 

From the above figures it seems that 
the four New England colonies fur- 
nished more than one-half of the total 
number of soldiers for the Revolution, 
having furnished in round numbers 
120,251. 

And that the little colony of New 
Hampshire furnished more men than the 
colonies of Delaware, South Carolina, 
and Georgia or Delaware, North Caro- 
lina and Georgia is evident from the 
above official figures. 

New Hampshire had three regiments 
of the Continental Line (and other vol- 
unteers) in the Saratoga campaign and 
they took a prominent part in every bat- 
tle and skirmish of that campaign and, 
according to General Gates, Adjutant- 
General Wilkinson’s New Hampshire 
troops suffered a little more than half of 
the total casualties of that campaign, and 
immediately after the surrender of Gen- 
eral Burgoyne. New Hampshire troops 
made a forced march of forty miles in 
the remarkably short time of fourteen 
hours and forded the Mohawk River 
near its mouth with the object of pre- 
venting the British from capturing Al- 
bany. When they arrived at their desti- 
nation they learned that the British had 
been informed of the surrender and the 
approach of the Continentals and had 
retreated in great haste down the river. 

The first overt act of rebellion and 
war against the mother country was per- 
formed (luckily without bloodshed) by 
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New Hampshire citizens when, on the 
fourteenth of December, 1774, some four 
hundred men assembled at Portsmouth 
and, under the leadership of the Hon. 
John Langdon, easily captured the fort, 
William and Mary, in New Castle, near 
the mouth of the Piscataqua River, 
thereby securing over one hundred bar- 
rels of gunpowder, many small arms, 
cannon, and quite a quantity of ordnance 
stores. (It is claimed on good authority 
that General John Sullivan bore all of 
the expense of the expedition.) Much 
of this powder was used with good re- 
sults at Bunker Hill. 

New Hampshire did more than her 
full share in the long, hard struggle. She 
sent one out of every eleven of her en- 
tire population into the service. Out of 
her pinching poverty she contributed lib- 
erally to every call. She sent her choicest 
sons, the brain and brawn of the entirz 
state to fight their country’s battles for 
liberty and justice. Their courage never 
failed them. Their faith was firm and 
steadfast. The blood of New Hamp- 
shire heroes and martyrs helped to 
redden nearly every battlefield from 
Bunker Hill and Quebec to Yorktown. 
The blood from their bare feet marked 
their trail over very many miles of 
frozen road. They shared the woes and 
misery of nearly every defeat and the 
joys of every victory. They stood faith- 
fully and patiently at their posts of duty 
until the last armed foe had been over- 
come or forced from the country and the 
bigoted and selfish King from his gilded 
throne had been forced to declare that 
the rebellious colonies were free and in- 
dependent states. 

It can truthfully be said of the New 
Hampshire troops in the Revolution 
that they stood from first to last faith- 
fully and patiently by, and rocked the 
cradle of liberty until they rocked it into 
a glorious maturity. 
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